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THE WONDERFUL STORY 


THAT TIME HAS TOLD OF BUICK 





Thirty years have rolled by since the Buick Motor Company 
built its first automobile. And what a story these years have 
told of Buick quality, reliability and capacity to give more 
and better miles. More than 2,700,000 Buick cars have been 
produced. Each year a better Buick . . . each built as Buick 
builds . . . with the result that more than 47 per cent of 
them are still in operation today, many having served five, 
ten, even twenty years. Everyone who knows motor cars 
knows how these 2,700,000 Buicks have written the proof 
of Buick quality on the roads of America. Long ago, Buick’s 
finer, more faithful performance became a national tradition. 
Records of Buicks that have gone 200,000 miles or more 
have become almost commonplace. And favor for Buick has 
increased year after year, until today more people choose 
Buick than all ten other eights in its price range combined, 
and nine out of ten say they will buy Buicks again. A motor 
car has to be better to compile such a record over a period 
of thirty years. Its manufacturer bas to mean his promise — 
“When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them.”’ 






Commemorating the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of General Motors 


The 
@ BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT, by Stronck and = 
Eigelberner (Mr. Eigelberner is a well-known Bank Gold Reserve 
consultant, Mr. Stronck is managing executive of the 
—— Insurance Corporation in Washington). This of j 
is the only book written covering the entire financial e 
administration of Banks. Every type of loan is dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of yield, liquidity and B ankin Ideas 
—- 268 pages, bound in beautiful blue .Interlaken ; 
ilk. 


@ BANK ADMINISTRATION, by H. N. Stronck (in 
addition to his position of responsibility in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Stronck is President of the Consolidated 
National Bank of Tucson, Ariz.). This is a sound and 
authoritative discussion of the administrative problems 
facing the Banks. Author Stronck writes from the 
three-fold viewpoint of Sound Policies, Effective 
Organization and Organization Control. 230 pages, 
bound in durable red linen. 


@ BANK COST CONTROL, by B. E. Young (formerly 
Comptroller of the Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City—now Asst. to the Pres., National Bank of 

Detroit). This book shows through complete audit 
and control systems how to determine the various 
costs, allocate them and figure the finished cost-per- 

transaction. Its purpose is to eliminate waste and 
risks and strengthen the earnings position. 299 pages, 


bound in blue Interlaken Silk. 


@ ADVERTISING FOR BANKS, by Don Knowlton 
(former publicity manager of a Bank, now partner in 
Hill and Knowlton, public relations counsel). Effective 
and economical handling of the various types of 
publicity used by Banks. The author combines his 
experience with the findings of the 17 years of 
research conducted by a group of the nation’s most 
successful Bank publicity men. 363 specimen success- 
ful advertisements are given as models. 533 pages, 


bound in blue Interlaken Silk. 


@ANALYSIS AND HANDBOOK OF INVEST-°* 
MENT TRUSTS, by Walter N. Durst (well-known 
investment trust consultant). The complete history 
and development of the various types of investment 
trusts. Author Durst gives a complete synopsis of 
229 management trusts, fixed trusts and holding com- 
panies, showing their capital, portfolios, total assets 
and a statement of their records through the 1929-31 
stock market decline. 430 pages, bound in blue 
Interlaken Silk. 


ls Free Inspection Coupon ------ 
Cc ul 
— give more vital data than you reat ug Bem eas 
could gather from 100 personal inspection : cana 
i 7 Send the Blue Book Library of Standard W orks 

trips! Examine them one week FREE — on Banking for one week’s FREE perusal. In- 

then take advantage of the 334% discount clude all particulars as to group rates, in case we 

on the entire library or the attractive reduc- do not wish to keep the entire library. 

tions on two or more books purchased ‘ , 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, October 25, 1933 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 


Interest Accrued but Not Collected . 
Bank Building . 

Other Real Estate . 

Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus ‘ ; 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest 


Deposits: Other than Public Funds $560,088, 151.10 
. 66,137,475.90 627,125,627.00 


Public Funds 
Acceptances . 
Other Banks’ Bills Seid oni Sold 
Discount Collected but Not Earned . 
Other Liabilities 


¥ 


$214,552,023.50 
93,383,051.67 
65,075,535-48 
352,046,295-75 
3,000,000.00 
6,016,756.54 
172,602.78 
2,329,918.50 
14,475 ,000.00 
3,816,935.05 
565,896.80 


$755434,016.07 


% '75,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
4;365,230.92 
5,000,000.00 


11,165,984.02 


6,582,356.13 
172,602.78 
456,318.42 
565,896.80 


$755,434,016.07 
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Better Reports 


After serving several years on 
one of the committees of the 
Vermont Bankers Association, 
L. Douglas Meredith, outlines 
the kind of an annual report 
he believes would be most help- 
ful to bank depositors and, 
therefore, most beneficial to 
bankers. 


Collection Procedure 


With collections more difficult 
to make and the number of 
items to be handled much larger 
than heretofore, the successful 
procedure followed by the First 
National Bank of Chicago, as 
described by John F. X. Hen- 
nessy, manager of the collection 
department, will be exceedingly 
helpful to every bank in the 
country. 


Directors As Salesmen 


From California we get a pro- 
cedure that can be used in every 
bank. Where is there a bank 
officer who has not wished that 
his directors would help with 
the business more than they do? 
Harry H. Pennell, manager of 
the new business department of 
the American Trust Co. of San 
Francisco, has been able to get 
the directors of his bank to 
serve as salesmen. 
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Improved Administrative 
Ability 

It seems scarcely necessary to 
remind those of our readers who 
have benefited from the experi- 
ences published in this maga- 
zine, which, with this issue, 
completes its 50th year, that 
every issue contains articles 
definitely helpful in improving 
administrative ability. Every 
bank official is kept in mind-in 
editing each issue. 


What’s New In Banking 


New devices, new systems, new 
equipment, new management 
policies, new ideas in advertis- 
ing. All of these things are 
constantly sought out by the 
editors and, as valuable infor- 
mation is secured, it is pub- 
lished on these pages. 


Banking Changes 


While we all continue to ho 
that there will be fewer - 
ing changes, we cannot look 
forward to the time when there 
will be none. Every month im- 
portant changes due to consoli- 
dations, the closing of banks 
and the organization of new 
banks, makes it necessary for 
the one in charge of transit 
work to make use of the tables 
published in each number. 


TERMS: To United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 
year, two years for $7.50, three 
single copies 50 cents. No extra charge for postage 
to Canada. P 


ars for $10.00; 
‘ostage to other foreign countries 


50 cents per year additional. 
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Non-Collateral Loans Are Not Made On 


The Verbal Statements of The Borrower! 
Why, Then, 
Do You Permit Tellers To Pay Out Cash 
On Only Verbal Statements From The Bookkeepers? 
Why, Also, 

Do You Allow The Teller To Embarrass Your Good 
Customers By Openly (or covertly) Questioning Their Checks? 
You Risk 
Loss Of Good Will— Cash—And Nullify Your Advertising! 
Compel Your Tellers and Bookkeepers To Write To Each Other 


WITH 


TELAUTOGRAPHS 


You will obtain protection against overdrafts 
(involuntary and otherwise), assurance against 
any possibility of shifted responsibility (tellers 
to bookkeepers and vice versa) when the 
human element errs. Likewise, your depos- 
itors, drawn to your bank or held by your bank 
by your promises of “friendly service” con- 
tained in the bank’s advertising, will not be 
embarrassed in the slightest degree if and when 
the tellers communicate with the bookkeepers 
regarding their “balances”. Because, such 
communication is secret, almost silent and rare- 
ly obvious to anyone who may be standing 
before the tellers’ wickets. And this communi- 
cation has the speed of lightning (instantaneous 
transmission) and is always 100% accurate. 
There is another big advantage, which Bonding 
Companies appreciate, and that is, that with 
telautographs, the tellers need not leave their 
cages to look up accounts. 


On the other hand, under your present system, 
you are depriving your teller (your contact man) 
of opportunities to cultivate the good will 
every bank needs, because he is handicapped 
with such a slow, cumbersome and dangerous 
means of communication, and consequently is 
not able to concentrate on his positive duty to 
not give offense to the depositors. You owe it 
to your bank and its future to so equip the 
teller that he can, and very conservatively, cash 
all good checks as quickly as possible and 
devote at least a few seconds to each customer 
at his window in convincing them that your 
bank is all that it claims to be—a friendly in- 
stitution. Telautographs will only cost you a 
few cents per day for each station requiring 
them. You will find them, not only of assist- 
ance in proving your advertising statements, 
but actually paying you profits on the nominal 
charge we make for their use. 


SEND FOR OUR 1933 BROCHURE — OUR MAN—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION, EVER 


Tikautograph $e Coyorcition 


16 W. 6lst St., New York City 
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How To Get More Good Loans 


banks to maintain un- 
usual liquidity in the 
past several months. Isn’t it 
apparent now, that depositors 
favor less liquidity and more 
extension of credit? No deposi- 
tor wants his bank to make an unsafe loan, 
however, and it must be admitted that good 
loans are not as plentiful as they are under 
different circumstances. Isn’t it a challenge 
to bankers? Isn’t this a time to demonstrate 
that good loans can be found when they must? 
That some bankers are attempting to find 
new outlets for funds is shown by the article 
in this issue that records at least 12 banks 
which are already advertising for loans. 


Where To Find New Loans 


This magazine has frequently recorded the 
success of its readers in securing good commer- 
cial loans that had been made by outsiders. 
Perhaps that is the point that needs most 
emphasis under the new conditions. Certainly 
the local bank is entitled to that part of the 
local business that it considers safe enough 
to protect its depositors’ interests. 

In one South Dakota town, the elevator 
owner regularly secured advances on grain. 
The grain broker in Chicago advanced the 
money. His banker discovered this and found 
that the bank could handle the short term 
loans just as safely as the broker. 

An Iowa cattle feeder was supplied with 
funds by a commission house at the stock 
yards in Sioux City until his local banker 
made the discovery. 

A Minnesota coal dealer borrowed $40,000 
a year, but not one cent from his local bank 
until the banker started on a hunt for more 
good loans. 

An Ohio banker discovered that one of 


[) oents ton have forced 
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Where To Find Them 


How To Judge Them 


his automobile dealers borrowed 
nothing from the local bank, 
yet he was paying an average 
of $3,000 a year in interest. 

A hardware dealer in West 
Virginia borrowed almost 
nothing locally, but he did 
borrow in a city 200 miles away to finance 
his stock of electric refrigerators. The banker 
found him ready to do his borrowing at home. 

An electric shop owner in Oregon ‘main- 
tained a good balance but borrowed nothing 
from his bank because the washing machine 
and radio manufacturers provided finance 
company facilities to help him carry an 
adequate stock. That situation was changed 
to the benefit of both the bank and the dealer. 

These opportunities can be duplicated 
many times in almost every state. Millions in 
local loans are made away from home. But 
are they good enough to be made with demand 
money? 

Not all are short term. Not all are good, 
but thousands of them are both. If you have 
not kept abreast of the modern development 
in dealer technique, you may not know that 
most of these loans are strictly short term. 
Many of them turn over in less than 60 days. 
They are the finest type of loans for commer- 
cial banks because they arise out of trans- 
actions that have a rapid turnover. 

The test of these loans is simple. After 
you are satisfied with the honesty and busi- 
ness ability of the dealer, the appraisal of each 
loan may be made by asking only one ques- 
tion: “Will the goods this money pays for be 
delivered and collections made by the time the 
note matures?” 

You may be surprised to learn how 
promptly many of these loans are liquidated. 
Sometimes, the loan will be paid from the 
sale of other inventory items. 
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Bank of Chicago 


Statement of Condition October 25, 1933 





ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ . . ‘ 
United States Bonds and Certificates, . —" 
Other Bonds and Securities, . ' ; . 


Loans and Discounts, . ‘ ; . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), . ‘ ‘ ‘ a” 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, . ‘ , , 


Customers’ Liability Account of hssiseapeiaiinaty 
Interest Earned, not Collected, . . . . 
Other Assets, . ; ; ; P , ‘ 5 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock peidin, . . . +» «+ « 
Surplus Fund, : en ee oe 


Other Undivided Peclies ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Discount Collected but not Earned, . .' 4 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., . ° . . . 
Liability Account of Atami, ‘ ‘ 
Time Deposits, , ‘ - $127,542, 804. 13 
Demand Deposits,. . . 412,636,522.80 
Deposits of Public Funds, . 46,267,957.82 
Liabilities other than those above stated, .  . 


Guaranteed by Customers . 





& onting ent Liability under C.u-mercial and Travellers oT " Credit _ 





$274,360,848.46 
69,877,145 .04 
65,307,615.05 
212,136,170.92 
9,875,236.24 
1,500,000.00 
11,905,217.14 
802,123.39 


1,076,299.68 


$646,840,655.92 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
3,912 ,994.50 
584,736.26 
3,385,453.41 
12,189,763.93 


586,447,284.75 
320,423.07 


$646,840,655.92 


$ 2,190,756.45 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO BUSINESS SINCE 1863 














How We Watch Loans 





To Insure Prompt Collection 


HE best test of a credit is its 
T eotettny It makes no par- 

ticular difference what elab- 
orate ratios have been worked out to 
show that a credit is’ good, nor 
whether the ratio of quick assets to 
current liabilities is the supposedly 
ideal two to one, or even five or ten 
to one, or what the borrower’s past 
reputation and ability have been, if 
the credit cannot be collected after 
it has been granted. Barring occur- 
rences which cannot be foreseen by 
a person of average human intelli- 
gence (and such occurrences, for- 
tunately, are few), no credit, which 
eannot be collected with reasonable 
effort at the time contemplated, is a 
good credit or was a good credit at 
the time it was granted. 





which 


“Barring occurrences 


cannot be foreseen by a person 
of average human intelligence, no 
credit, which cannot be collected 
with reasonable effort at the time 
contemplated, is a good credit or 
was a good credit at the time it 
was granted,” says Mr. Boyd. 


The loan officer needs to put himself in the 
frame of mind of a collector at the time he 
makes a loan, says the Assistant Secretary of 
the Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


By RANDALL BOYD 


Very fortunately for us who are 
engaged in a business into which 
eredit enters very largely, the major- 
ity of people are honest and well 
intentioned and expect to pay their 
bills within the limit of their capa- 
bilities. At least most of them have 
such an intention at the time the 
eredit is originally granted. If this 
condition of affairs did not exist, 
eredit could not be granted with any 
degree of safety, no matter with 
what safeguards it were surrounded. 

While it is true that the majority 
of the people who borrow money will 
pay it voluntarily, there are some 
who either will not or cannot. There- 
fore, in analyzing a credit, the credit 
man should first consider it from the 
standpoint of whether the customer 
ean and probably will pay it in ac- 
cordance with the agreement. He 
should then also examine the credit 
from the standpoint of whether the 
eredit can be collected - anyway, 
in the event that the customer re- 
fuses to pay it, and does everything 
within his power to make it difficult 
of collection. 

Inasmuch as the best test of a 
eredit is its collectibility, the best 
time to lay the foundation for the 
collection of a credit is the time at 
which that particular credit is 
granted. Ninety-day notes have a 
curious habit of coming due in 
about three months’ time and some- 
thing must be done about them. 
This being the case, the credit man, 
in analyzing the credit, should view 
it somewhat through the eyes of a 
collector. He should imagine that 
the loan has already been made and 
is before him for collection, and 
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should determine whether, under the 
circumstances as they are before 
him, he can collect the credit, 
against the wishes, without the co- 
operation, and, in fact, in spite of 
anything the customer may do to 
prevent him. 

The trend of business toward spe- 
cialization with respect to its various 
functions is desirable, up to a cer- 
tain point, and within certain limita- 
tions. It has never seemed to me to 
be a good plan to specialize a busi- 
ness to the point where the credit 
and collection departments are too 
far removed from each other. To do 
so removes most of the incentive to 
the credit man to view his credit at 
the time he is granting it from the 
standpoint of the collection men. He 
is prone to feel that his credits are 
all good when granted by him and 
it is the fault of the collection de- 
partment that they cannot be col- 
lected. No credit man should feel 
that his responsibility in connection 
with the granting of credit is at an 
end until the credit is collected. 


HERE is one point I would 

particularly like to bring before 

you with respect to corporate 
borrowings. When we lend to an 
individual or a corporation whose 
real property is encumbered with a 
mortgage or trust deed, if there is 
no particular equity in the real 
property, but the value seems large 
enough to satisfy the mortgage or 
trust deed, we usually disregard it 
entirely as a basis for credit, and 
also do not consider the liability as 
particularly important. We then 
consider the remainder of the state- 






















ment as a basis for credit, after hav- 
ing eliminated the real estate asset 
and liability. 

Many bank loan officers seem in- 
clined to view a bond issue appear- 
ing on a corporation statement in 
the same light as an ordinary trust 
deed or mortgage, and use the same 
reasoning in connection with the 
granting of the credit. The fallacy 
of this is that most of the trust in- 
dentures written to support modern 
bond issues do not encumber the real 
property alone. If you examine 
them, you will find that, after the de- 
scription of the real property and 
the improvements thereon which 
may be encumbered, they contain a 
statement to the effect that they also 
include a lien upon ‘‘any and all 
other real and/or personal property 
now owned or hereafter acquired by 
the corporation.’’ These trust in- 
dentures are, of course, properly 
recorded as chattel mortgages. 

It can very easily be seen that the 
unsecured lender to a corporation 
having this provision in its bond 
issue does not occupy a very favor- 
able position. He might be quite 
willing to advance an unsecured loan 
to a corporation whose real estate 
and improvements were encumbered, 
but not be willing to lend, if the 
encumbrance also covers all of the 
other property owned by the cor- 
poration. 

This particular point is impor- 
tant, because a corporation, which is 
large enough to have a bond issue, 
usually borrows large sums of 
money. I would recommend that no 
unsecured loans be made to any cor- 
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property is cov- 
ered by a bond 
issue until after 
the trust inden- 
ture supporting 
the bond issue has 
been earefully ex- 
amined. If you 
eannot determine 
whether a provi- 
sion of this type 
appears in the 
trust indenture, 
it should be referred to your at- 
torney for an opinion. You might 
later decide to make the loan, feel- 
ing that, as a practical matter, the 
business is in such a condition and 
its future prospects are so good that 
this phase might be ignored. 

The credit man is interested al- 
most every day in the libel and slan- 
der laws, because he is continually, 
answering credit inquiries. Prob- 
ably all banks have a _ provision 
printed on their credit letterheads 
which is designed to protect them 
in this connection. This is a very 
good idea. The best way, however, 
to keep from being sued for liability 
in this connection is to answer in- 
quiries only, and not volunteer in- 
formation. The law permits you to 
go a great deal farther in answering 
an inquiry on a subject in which 
both the inquirer and yourself are 
interested than it does in permitting 
you to volunteer information. Your 
credit letter should contain the state- 
ment that it is in answer to an in- 
quiry. 


@The credit man must 
be careful to answer 
credit inquiries in such 


a way as to avoid 
libel suits. 
poration whose 


Although many of you may not 
think so, the eredit man is inter- 
ested in the statute of limitations, 
or the laws governing the outlawing 
of obligations. It is surprising how 
many ninety-day notes cannot be 
collected, because they have been 
permitted to outlaw for the reason 
that no action was taken on them 
within four years after their matur- 
ity. A note outlaws in California 
four years after its maturity date. 
Each installment of an installment 
note outlaws four years from the 
date the particular installment is 
due. 

If the note provides an option in 
the holder to declare the note due 
for non-payment of one installment, 
the holder must take advantage of 
that option before the note is due 
and the statutory period starts to 
run. If the note has such a provision 
and is declared due because of the 
non-payment of a particular install- 
ment, all subsequent installments 
will outlaw four years from the date 
the note is declared due. The mere 
fact that there may be a provision in 
the note giving the holder the right 
to declare it due and payable because 
of a default in connection with one 
installment does not mean that all 
subsequent installments will outlaw 
from the date of the default under 
one installment. 

To say that a note is outlawed does 
not mean that the maker no longer 
owes the money represented by it. 
The law merely gives him a defense 
which he ean set up or not, as he 


(Continued on page 678) 





Four Points For Credit Officers 


1 Ask 


every note: 


this question about 
Can this note be 
collected by legal process, if 
necessary, when due or later, 
when it is past due? 


2 In lending to a corporation 
which has an outstanding bond 
issue, have the trust indenture 


which supports the issue passed 
upon by your attorney. 

3 In answering credit inquiries, 
protect your bank against suits 
for libel or slander. 

4 Make frequent checks to 
make sure that none of the notes 
you hold have been outlawed. 
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The Creed 


Of A Successful Bankes 


HE slogan of the Human 
[[Teener is: ‘‘Interest on de- 

posits and interest in the 
depositor.’’ 

I have no intention of intimating 
that any bankers are inhuman, 
though my experience in the early his- 
tory and development of the West led 
me to the conclusion that the pioneer 
money broker or agent was placed 
outside the pale of humanity by the 
victims of his 3% a month or 10% 
per annum with 10% commission. 

But this money scalper was in no 
true sense a banker. He performed 
only one function of the true banker, 
and he did that selfishly and de- 
structively. 

The modern banker is quite an- 
other sort. While he conducts his 
affairs with an eye to profit, he does 
not practice extortion and cripple 
the enterprise of the people on whose 
patronage his own success depends. 
He is too wise to ‘‘kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.’’ Enlightened 
self-interest teaches him the supreme 
wisdom of the policy of ‘‘live and 
let live.’? I doubt if depositors, in 
general, realize what risks the av- 
erage bank takes in order to serve 
the publie acceptably. 

What I mean by ‘‘human bank- 
er,’’ is one who is interested primar- 
ily in those human values which 
stand behind and underlie all other 
values and securities. The late J. 
Pierpont Morgan once said that the 
only security he demanded of one 
seeking a loan was credentials of 
character and ability; that no man 
who did not measure up to his 
standards of character could bor- 
row money on even the best colla- 
teral, and that any man who did 
meet those requirements could bor- 
row all he wanted without any colla- 
teral. 

Perhaps this statement of policy 
was made very strong and positive 
for the sake of emphasis, and prob- 
ably Mr. Morgan, himself, did not 


The important thing in success is +, 


» the 


right viewpoint. The one suggested here has been 
tested and used as the basis for bank profits. 


By JAMES MITCHELL GRANTHAM 


apply it strictly, but the assertion 
of it is deeply significant. We see 
from it that he placed his confidence 
primarily in the human values of 
the borrower. 

But our modern human banker 


The 


1 I believe in human values; 
that they underlie and sustain all 
other values. 


2 I believe that widespread 
happiness and contentment is the 
highest good of my community; 
therefore, 


3 I believe in spreading suc- 
cess. 


4 I believe that a hundred 
owner-occupied cottages are a 
greater asset than half a dozen 
mansion homes. 

5 I believe that a hundred 
small successes are more to be 
desired than one monumental 
achievement. 


6 I believe that prosperity is 
wealth in motion; therefore, 


7 I believe that my bank 
should invest in the productive 
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goes farther and seeks business and 
confidence upon the basis of the 
active human interest he exhibits 
toward his patrons. He shows a will- 
ingness to pay in the human coin 


(Continued on page 680) 


Creed 


activities of the accumulated sav- 
ings of the multitude. 


8 I believe in the present—in 
men and women. Where I am 
once deceived, I am a hundred 
times confirmed in this faith. 

9 I believe in the future—in 
the boys and girls—and I believe 
that their welfare and success is 
the nation’s life insurance. 

10 I believe that a vital factor 
is the education of youth to earn 
honestly and invest securely. 


11 I believe that surplus 
money in a boy’s pocket is a 
menace to his success and his 
soul; that money in his bank ac- 
count is a sheet anchor to his ™ 
safety. 


12 I believe in nation-wide, 
material, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual thrift. 
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« Work With Sales Managers 


APOLEON, though neither 
N banker nor sales manager, 

touched both with the rapier 
of his logic when he said: ‘‘The 
Gauls were not conquered by the 
Roman Legions, but by Cesar. It 
was not before the Carthaginian 
soldiers that Rome was made to 
tremble, but before Hannibal. It 
was not the Macedonian Phalanx 
which penetrated to India, but Alex- 
ander.’’ Foch gave the same fact 
new potency when he wrote: ‘‘Great 
results in war are due to the Com- 
mander. History is, therefore, right 
in making Generals responsible for 
victories—in which case they are 
glorified ; and for defeats—in which 
case they are disgraced. Without a 
Commander, no battle, no victory, 
is possible.’’ 

In every company there is a gen- 
eral on whom rests the responsibility 
for sales. It is searcely possible suc- 
cessfully to appraise the commercial 
eredit of that concern without know- 
ing what its sales prospects are. It 
is searcely possible successfully to 
appraise these sales prospects with- 
out knowing that man. 

Maybe advertising agents are 
supersensitive in these matters, but 
bankers would have been inter- 
ested if they could have listened in 
on a discussion some of us had the 
other day. We were talking about 
bank loans to certain corporations, 
and about the sales prospects and 
the sales drive in these same com- 
panies. 

**T understand the .... Company 
lost half a million dollars in the 
last six months,’’ said Bill. ‘‘I won- 
der if the bankers know the real pic- 
ture there. Three products, three 
sales departments, three sales man- 
agers, four or five changes in those 
sales department heads since the 


By CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 


season opened. Decision constantly 
being held up or reversed. Nobody 
able to clear the main track and 
drive ahead.’’ 

*‘T wonder,’’ said Sam, ‘‘if the 
bank which refused a hundred- 
thousand-dollar loan to the Fuel & 
Fume Company knows that the 
president’s 22-year-old son is no 
longer sales manager, and that the 
company has hired as sales counsel 
the most successful, driving go-get- 
ter in that field.’’ 

‘*Which reminds me,’’ said Jim, 
‘‘T understand that the Paradio 
Company is doing well again and 
working out from under its bank 
loans. Do you know the sales man- 
ager up there? I wonder if some 
wise, practical banker didn’t put 
him in. He doesn’t look or act the 
part, but he’s deep. He knows how 
to try out his lines and then hop to 
the one the public chooses with all 
his broadsides firing. He has one 
number this year that is running 
into hundreds of thousands of sets.”’ 

‘*Well,’? and Bob, ‘‘there are all 
kinds of sales managers. There is 
the quiet, methodical fellow who 
ecouldn’t sell railroad tickets at a 
window, but knows how to organize 
his market and keep his men working 
like bees among the flowers. There 
is the fellow who is deep with his 
market analyses, and unerring with 
his hunches as to public preference. 
There is the blusterer who leads his 
men around and shows them how to 
‘take it away.’ Then there are a lot 
of them who haven’t the authority 
or won’t take the responsibility for 
moving the output; and others who 
can’t work out a comprehensive plan, 


follow it through and inspire the 
men to get results. 

“‘If I were lending money based 
on the ability of a company to manu- 
facture a product and turn it back 
into cash at a profit, I should cer- 
tainly want to know the man who 
furnishes the driving power on the 
selling end. I would want to talk 
with him—watch him perform and 
go all through his sales portfolios, 
market studies, quotas, competitive 
tactics, selling and re-sale plans. 
Then I should either feel comfort- 
able because I had made the loan or 
eomfortable because I hadn’t.’’ 

* * * * 


F COURSE, there is nothing 
Q new about this idea. In fact, 
it seems new because it is so 

old. Until quite recently, banking 
has been a personal matter between 
the man to be trusted and the man 
who had to trust him. The banker 
knew his man. He had a deep, abid- 
ing faith in his ability as well as his 
character. Then came the Epoch of 
Organization, out of which some day 
will again emerge personal business 
relations freed from the clutter of 
detail. It is in this transition period 
that bankers, with many outstanding 
exceptions, have lost contact with 
the key executives of customer con- 
cerns, especially on the sales side. 
And now, of all times, the banker 
needs these contacts, because he has 
so often been forced into a place of 
responsibility for the operating re- 
sults of a manufacturing or a job- 
bing or retail business. Facing the 
problem of rebuilding an enterprise, 
he too often attacks the problem 
with an experience limited to credit 
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and financial matters, when success 
hinges mainly upon sales. 

Take a typical case. 

To begin with, the manufacturer 
goes to the banker, instead of the 
banker coming to the factory. (Mis- 
take?) 

‘‘What are you doing to get in 
the black and pay off your loan?’’ 
the banker inquires. 

**Well, we have laid off so many 
people, as you suggested, and made 
such and such cuts in wages.( Mis- 
take?) 

‘And how about your advertis- 
ing? You can cancel that temporar- 
ily.’’ 

**Yes, we have already cancelled 
most of it, but we can cut out the 
rest.’’ (Mistake ?) 

“‘How about salesmen? How 
about expense accounts? How about 
putting all your outside men on a 
commission basis?’’ the banker in- 
quires. ‘‘ How about restricting sales 
work to a fourth of your men and 
having them work a half of your 
territory?’’ (Mistake ?) 

So the sales ‘‘intelligence service’’ 
is discontinued, the retreat is sound- 
ed, and the thin line of sales out- 
posts is further weakened. 


@No matter how good 
the product, a good 
sales campaign is re- 
quired to put it over in 
the market. Attractive 
illustzations of the 
product may well be 
encouraged by bank- 
ers. This illustration 


of a 


Toridheet 


oil 


burner illustrates what 
can be done in this 


respect. 


They contrel the repayment of loans made 
to manufacturers, dealers, or merchants. 
You can benefit by knowing their abilities 
and policies, says this advertising executive. 


‘*How about cutting costs, using 
cheaper materials, and operating 
three days a week instead of five?’’ 

So, like Brer Rabbit and the Tar 
Baby, one leg and another of Sales 
is crippled; and all the time ‘‘Brer 
Fox’’ Overhead, with capital bur- 
den, interest, taxes and other teeth, 
is gaining at every jump. 

* 5 * * 

Between the jobber or dealer and 
his banker, the dialogue is not much 
different. 

Again, it is the business man who 
goes to the bank, and not the banker 
who goes to the place of business. 
Again the catechism deals with cut- 
ting costs and restricting activities. 
Too rarely are the old axioms fol- 
lowed: ‘‘The best defense is an of- 
fense’’ . . . ‘‘Consult your conrage 
rather than your fears.’’ 

**Can’t we rent half of this 
store?’’ the banker inquires. ‘‘ You 
don’t need all these show windows. 
It simply costs money to dress them. 
You can crowd your display into 
half this space. You buy too much 
anyway. Cut down your newspaper 
advertising, too. Get rid of one or 
two clerks—you need them only for 
an hour or two a day. And, by the 
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way, can’t you increase your margin 
of profit by substituting cheaper, un- 
advertised lines instead of these ex- 
pensive, nationally advertised goods 
you handle?’’ 

Armadillo battle tactics! Rescue 
methods that simply prolong the 
agony ! 

+ ‘* * * 

FTER all, the only thing that 
ean repay bank loans, finance 
sales people and return adver- 

tising appropriations to the treasury 
are Sales. With so many firms show- 
ing depleted capital, and launching 
new products to replace those for 
which the market has diminished or 
disappeared, the importance of bet- 
ter marketing comes to the front. 


Moreover, the position of official 
Washington, apparently, is that pro- 
duction and equipment for produc- 
tion must march single file behind 
sales from now on. Sales becomes 
the dictator, frankly placed in the 
seat of power. 


From now on, whether dealing 
with manufacturer, middleman, or 
dealer, the banker bent on lending 
money and speeding recovery must 
shift from credit to sales emphasis. 
He must train himself sufficiently in 
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the function of marketing and the 
broad outlines of sales policy to be- 
come a welcome counsellor to sales- 
minded executives. 

As he went outside to solicit de- 
posit business in 1928-1929, now he 
must go outside to become acquaint- 
ed with commercial loan business 
and to help it plan sales. He must 
know what makes up a sound sales 
plan and how to detect major flaws 
in it. He must help finance and feed 
sales programs that are ill nour- 
ished, help to put balance, timing 
and team play into plans that are 
lop-sided, visionary and speculative ; 
help to put confidence, courage and 
drive back of sales and advertising 
plans that are merely correct in 
theory. He must know and help the 
sales manager—because the sales 
manager has a tough assignment. 

The factory manager goes home 
when the whistle blows. He deals 
with tangibles. He, at least, knows 
when he has finished his job. 

The sales manager never finishes 
his job. The amount that he can 
continue to do, day and night, is 
limitless. He deals with intangibles. 
He must often depend on second 
hand information about his own and 
his competitor’s operations. He 
holds in his hand the final success or 
failure of his firm. 

All men may be equal, but not all 
sales managers are equal. Some are 
merely nephews or cousins of the 
president. Some are star salesmen 
called in to occupy desks. Some are 
detail men who can keep themselves 
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very, very busy without ever doing 
the big ‘‘first things’’ that should 
be done. 

Some may not even be salesmen 
but they are real organizers, who 
arrive at correct policies and major 
plans, then round out their own 
abilities by proper use of the adver- 
tising agency, the analyst, the field 
organizer and the trouble shooter. 

It means much to the banker to 
know which type of sales manager 
is working on the refunding end of 
that loan, and whether his abilities 
are being rounded out at needed 
points. 

One of the important companies 
in the automobile business went into 
electric refrigeration several years 
ago. There were bank loans in the 
picture and many people wondered 
why this firm was stepping into an 
already crowded field. 

Production went forward, and at 
the right time, an advertising agency 
helped to develop and to name a 


@The banker bent on 
lending money today 
must become a wel- 
come counsellor to 
sales-minded execu- 
tives. He must know 
what makes up a 
sound sales plan and 
how to detect major 
flaws in it. He must 
help finance and feed 
sales programs. 


highly distinctive feature of the new 
refrigerator. Sales and advertising 
plans took shape, and the company 
began to show some progress. Some- 
thing was still lacking, however, and 
for a year or so the company was 
one of the ‘‘also rans’’, far down 
the list. 

Meanwhile, the agency was mak- 
ing some field investigations and, 
finally, with the cooperation of one 
of the bankers, put its outside or- 
ganizer at the service of the account. 
This merchandising man had an 
amazing way with distributors and 
salesmen. He rounded out the sales 
manager and the sales campaign at 
its weak point. In one year, the 
number of distributors increased to 
a point where the company had 
nation-wide coverage. He also raised 
the quality of these distributors. 
Through them, he annexed thou- 
sands of effective new dealers. As- 
sembling these organizations at key 
points, he poured his own enthusi- 
asm and confidence into the hearts 
of hundreds of field men. All the 
other details of the campaign were 
complete—portfolios carrying dis- 
tinctive canvasses, advertising in all 
the approved media, trade and con- 
sumer, space and radio; mailings, 
windows, demonstrations, new meth- 
ods of cutting down the percentage 
of fruitless house to house calls, 


(Continued on page 680) 





A Practical Way To Help Borrowers 


1 If an automobile dealer 
doesn’t seem to get the “far swing” 
in his sales efforts, arrange for 
him to get and use the wide ex- 
perience and help that manufac- 
turers’ specialists are equipped to 
give him. 


2 If a refrigerator dealer is 
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slow in paying loans, consult the 
factory representative to get the 
right prescription for correcting 
the dealer’s weak points. 


3 If an electric appliance 
dealer has unpaid loans, have the 
factory field men help him 
stimulate his sales and collections. 
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NE of the larger federal land 
() banks found itself about two 

years ago with 170 farm prop- 
erties on its hands which it had be- 
come necessary to repossess. The 
bank tried to resell these properties 
through the customary channels, 
but found great difficulty in doing 
so at satisfactory prices. More or 
less as an experiment, it decided to 
modernize 68 of them. 


All of the buildings on the farms 
were repaired and painted, cropping 
land was sown to grass, and, in other 
respects, the properties were put in- 
to good condition. Within 70 days, 
all of them were sold. The total 
sales price was $24,000 greater than 
the price at which the farms had 
been offered previously. The cost 
of the reconditioning was $12,225. 
The farms were thus not only dis- 
posed of quickly, but a profit of 
$11,725 was made on the moderniz- 
ing investment. As a result of the 
experiment, that bank now modern- 
izes all its foreclosed farms. 


It Pays To 


Modernize 





Foreclosed Homes 


The suggestions made here by the editor of 
the National Real Estate Journal are all 
based on specific cases in which definite 
benefit has been experienced by banks. 


By L. R. GIGNILLIAT 


This is only one of many ex- 
amples, which might be cited, show- 
ing the wisdom of modernizing be- 
fore selling. If it is a wise proce- 
dure in the case of farm homes it is 
even more so in the case of city 
homes. In the farm property, the 
house is only part of the property, 
and frequently not the most im- 
portant part. In a city property, 
however, the house itself is nearly 
everything. 

A year or so ago, one of the larg- 
est Detroit banks had several thou- 
sand houses on its hands on which 
its affiliates and the banks with 
which it had previously been merged 





Four Cases Prove The Point 


1 A federal land bank modern- 
ized the buildings on 68 farms 
and within 70 days all of them 
were sold at a price $24,000 
greater than the price at which 
the farms had previously been 
offered. The cost of recondition- 
ing was only $12,225 so the recon- 
ditioning made a profit in itself. 


2 A city bank had several 
thousand houses on its hands, but 
disposed of them readily at satis- 
factory prices after modernizing 
each one. 
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3 An insurance company last 
year sold over $21,000,000 worth 
of foreclosed real estate at a 
profit—but each property had to 
be modernized first. 


4 A realtor who specializes in 
handling properties for banks had 
a property that was priced at 
$9,500 (this included the cost of 
reconditioning). When the work 
was finished, the house looked so 
attractive that he raised the price 
to $10,250 and sold it the first day 


it was offered. 


had made first mortgage loans. This 
large block of properties consti- 
tuted a serious threat. Had they 
been dumped upon the market for 
what they would bring, an .already 
eritical real estate situation would 
have been aggravated, and other 
loans which still were in good stand- 
ing would have been seriously af- 
fected. 

The bank wisely decided that the 
value of these houses must be pre- 
served and that they must be mar- 
keted in an orderly and efficient 
manner. It organized a special de- 
partment to handle them, headed by 
the leading realtor in the city, and 
advanced large sums for moderniz- 
ing. Each house was put into thor- 
oughly good condition. Broken and 
outworn parts were repaired. Miss- 
ing fixtures were replaced. Interiors 
were redecorated. Exteriors were 
painted. Yards were landscaped. 
And, in many cases, modern kitchen 
and bathroom equipment were 
added. The houses were offered, not 
as distress properties for what they 
would bring, but as completely mod- 
ern homes and at fair prices. The 
whole procedure acted as a tonic to 
the market. The houses not only 
sold quickly, but at prices more than 
enough to pay for the recondition. 
ing. 

Banks, these days, are in the real 
estate business, not by choice, but 
only because the unprecedented col- 
lapse of earnings has made them the 
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owners of thousands of homes and 
other properties upon which a few 
years ago they made conservative 
(yes, conservative) first mortgages. 
And now that they have this prop- 
erty, their sole aim is to get rid of 
it, to sell it, as quickly, and of 
course, as profitably as they can. 
Banks have thus acquired a mer- 
chandising problem, and it is im- 
portant that it be so regarded. As 
long as a house represented merely 
the security for a loan, it probably 
was enough to insist only that such 
repairs be made as to maintain it 
in fairly good condition. Now, how- 
ever, that it has ceased to be security 
and has become a product to be of- 
fered in a none-too-active market, 
its condition becomes of first im- 
portance. The essential thing in 
merchandising is to have a product 
that is salable. And this problem is 
further complicated by the fact that 
most homes, when they are repos- 
sessed, are in very bad condition. 


F AN owner has not had money 

enough to keep up his payments, 

much less has he had the money 
to repaint the house or make the 
necessary repairs. By the time the 
mortgagee gets possession, the lawn 
may be overgrown with weeds, the 
paint and plaster cracked, the in- 
side dirty and uninviting. If it is in 
a poorer district and has been vacant 
any length of time, the ‘‘dear little 
children’’ in the neighborhood may 
have thrown rocks through the win- 
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dows, and their ‘‘dear parents’’ may 
have carted off the electric fixtures, 
the curtains, and the plumbing fit- 
tings. Even bathtubs have been 
known to walk away at night. 

Such a house is always difficult to 
sell at any price. At best, it prob- 
ably would not bring much more 
than the value of the lot. To offer 
it at such a price would not be good 
banking, since it would tend to lower 
values in the neighborhood and to 
discourage other home owners from 
keeping on with their mortgage pay- 
ments. And it certainly would not 
be good merchandising. No automo- 
bile dealer would think of offering 
a used car for sale without first 
washing off the mud and tuning the 
motor. If this is necessary in selling 
cars, it is even more necessary in 
selling homes, since a home is a more 
important purchase, and a purchase 
in which price, though an important 
factor, is frequently not the control- 
ling one. 

Homes today are bought largely 
by women, or at least the women 
have the most to say. And with a 
woman, the purchase of a home is 
largely a sentimental process. An 
appraiser sees in a home so many 
eubie feet of this and that worth so 
much per cube, and so many front 
feet of lot, worth so much per foot. 
But a woman looks at ‘it differently. 

A woman who has never owned a 
home has in her mind’s eye a pic- 
ture of what her home should be. 
Frequently it is not a very prac- 


@As you see this house, 
it was not salable at any 
price. It required only 
$700 to make it look like 
you see it on the opposite 
page. 


tical picture—she may have derived 
it from the rather gaudy palaces she 
has seen in the movies or the pop- 
ular magazines. It has been deflated 
somewhat to fit her purse, but even 
so, it is a pretty picture. 

Take a woman like that into a 
dirty, run-down house and the shock 
is revolting to her. Unconsciously, 
you have insulted her. You might 
explain what a bargain it is and 
how, for a few hundred dollars, she 
could get it all cleaned and fitted up. 
But she’s not very friendly to the 
house from now on, and she’s going 
to be hard to sell. 

There are some houses that are so 
far gone, or in neighborhoods that 
have deteriorated so badly, that it 
is not worth while to spend any 
money on them. Probably no loan 
should have been made on these 
houses originally. But for the av- 
erage house, still structurally sound, 
still suited to its neighborhod, it 
seems to this writer almost elemental 
to state that the least that should be 
done, from a merchandising stand- 
point, is to repair or replace the 
broken parts and to make it livable 
and attractive looking. 


HE experience of scores of real 
Testa departments of leading 

banks and other financial insti- 
tutions throughout the country has 
proved that, despite the seriousness 
of the business situation, homes to- 
day can still be sold. And uniform- 
ly, they state that the key to success- 
ful merchandising is a complete re- 
conditioning or modernizing pro- 
gram. 

Particularly active in this field 
have been the large insurance com- 
panies. Because of their strong 
financial position, they are able to 
take a long range view of the prob- 
lem, and because of the tremendous 
volume of their loans, they are able 
to go at it in an organized and sys- 
tematic way. Their experiences have 
been helpful to all who have been 
faced with a similar situation. 
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Take, for example, the experience 
of one very large company—a com- 
pany with over 166,000 mortgage 
loans in the U. S. and Canada and 
which last year sold over $21,000,000 
worth of foreclosed real estate at a 
profit over and above book cost and 
charge-offs made to lower the asset 
value to a conservative figure. This 
company has organized a complete 
new department to handle its prop- 
erty. 


HIS department is composed of 

many trained executives from 

the real estate field.’ In a num- 
ber of cities, its field organization has 
been reselling foreclosed homes at 
the rate of more than 10 a month. 
Complete reconditioning of the 
homes in each city has been the back- 
bone of its campaign. 

This company, as soon as it ac- 
quires a house, has its local agent 
send a clean-up crew and a handy 
man to the property. The clean-up 
crew removes debris and surface dirt 
inside and out, cleans the cellar and 
garage and cuts and trims the grass 
and shrubbery. The handy man in- 
stalls a new cylinder lock, replaces 
broken panes of glass, and takes 
care of all minor repairs. Next, a 
detailed inspection of the property 
is made by an experienced real es- 
tate man and recommendations are 
forwarded to the home office as to 
what major repairs and recondition- 
ing should be done. 

As to the general attitude of the 
company toward modernizing, the 
supervisor states: ‘‘We prefer to 
spend the relatively few dollars re- 
quired to dress the property up 
rather than to skimp on the finishing 
details. Having spent money to put 
the property in good condition, it is 
false economy to avoid the finishing 
touches. Those finishing touches 
represent sales appeal. 

**Money wisely spent on repairs,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘can more than be re- 
covered in the sale price. In addi- 
tion, the price to the public is in- 
creased over the price at which the 


@As soon as it was 
modernized, this house 
was sold to a family 


which was an asset to the 
neighborhood. The sale 
was made at a profit 
above the loan on which 
it was foreclosed. 
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property would necessarily have to 
be offered in an unrepaired condi- 
tion, and, as a result, price levels are 
maintained and another forced sale 
of distressed property is avoided. 

**Such a policy,’’ he concludes, 
“*serves to stabilize values and con- 
fidence in all real estate. A commu- 
nity eyesore has been elevated to an 
attractive-appearing, well-kept home, 
with all that this means to the com- 
munity and community values. It 
makes it possible to offer for sale a 
property in a clean and wholesome 
condition without meeting the usual 
resistance created in the mind of a 
prospect by the appearance of a run- 
down property. Instead of stressing 
the low-priced’ ‘foreclosed bargain’, 
emphasis is placed upon the attrac- 
tive condition of the property and 
an appeal is made to the pride of 
ownership. ”’ 

Here is what another experienced 
man says on the importance of re- 
conditioning. He is a realtor who is 
handling foreclosed homes for sev- 
eral institutions in the East, and 
who, in a recent seven months 
period, sold over 100 of them. 

‘*We have found,”’ he says, ‘‘that, 
in every case, the small cost of mod- 
ernizing so improves the value of 
the complete home that this work 
pays for itself many times over.’’ 


Recently this realtor put a price 
of $9,500 on a house which included 
the cost of reconditioning. When he 
finished the work, the house looked 
so attractive compared with others 
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in the neighborhood, that he felt it 
necessary to increase the price to 
$10,250. This house was sold the 
first day it was opened. ' 

Another house which he took over 
had been vacant for two years and, 
in its run-down condition, was not 
even rentable. He started to recon- 
dition it throughout. Before the 
work was fully completed, a buyer 
moved in. 

Every foreclosed house which he 
handles is reconditioned from cellar 
to attic. Plumbing, heating and 
electrical equipment are thoroughly 
checked and repaired. Kitchens are 
given some unusual decorative 
treatment, new ranges and sinks and 
sometimes mechanical refrigeration 
are put in. Antique bathroom fix- 
tures are replaced with modern ones. 
Basement walls are painted with 
white waterproof paint and floors 
are finished in attractive patterns. 


lected for exterior painting. 

The interior is redecorated, 
new lighting fixtures and hardware 
are installed, and the yard is land- 
scaped. 

This procedure enables him to of- 
fer homes to the public that are as 
good as new, and, in advertising 
them, he avoids such terms as ‘‘ fore- 
closure,’’ ‘‘bargain,’’ or ‘‘sacrifice.’’ 
Instead he emphasizes the positive 
features about the homes—featurés 
which a good used home frequently 


| I lected for colors are se- 
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\ 7 HEN the volume of loans 
made by the federal land 
banks and the Land Bank 

Commissioner reached one and a 

half million dollars a day late in Oc- 

tober, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, for the first time since it was 
organized in May, began to see light 
ahead. This did not spell relaxation 
in the effort to increase the number 
of applications handled daily. Look- 
ing back over the preceding five 
months, it gave the Administration 

a hindsight with which to project 

future activities. 
Mathematically, the problem 

looked about like this: If the land 
banks can lend a million and a half 
dollars a day with 3,506 appraisers 
on the job, each appraising seven 

farms in a week, how much will 4,000 

appraisers handle, each appraising 


How Farm Loans Are Shifted 


To The Federal Land Banks 


Those bankers who have farm loans they would 
like to convert into cash may learn how to get 
federal aid from the information here provided by 
the Director of Publicity of the Federal Land Banks. 


By EDWY B. REID 


10 farms each week? How many ap- 
plications will 5,000 appraisers han- 
dle? On about what. date will all of 
the avalanche of applications re- 
eeived during the first few months 
be considered and new requests for 
loans be handled with desired dis- 
patch ? 

The problem, of course, is not quite 
sv simple as increasing the number 
of appraisers and stepping up the 
number of appraisals per man, al- 
though that might be considered the 
key to the jam. 

Early in May, when the Farm 
Credit Administration was organ- 
ized, there were 212 land bank ap- 
praisers in the entire federal land 
bank system. On October 25, the 
number working and recommended 
was 4,080 and there were 1,021 
additional appraisers in train- 
ing. The task of training appraisers 
has fallen largely upon the men who 
were already employed as appraisers 
and who had proved their ability 
over a series of years. 

Schools were held for applicants, 
usually at an agricultural college, 
where a short course Was given in 
land values and each item on an 


@Farm Credit Administra- 
tion officials checking the 
values placed on Iowa 
farms for lending pur- 
poses. 


appraiser’s report was discussed at 
length, showing the various factors 
that must be considered in making 
up the report. Many an applicant 
fails to make the grade at the time 
the school is held, being disillusioned 
as to the character and quality of 
the work required, while others drop 
out when they take to the field. 

To appraise farms day after day 
is not a task sought by people who 
like to sit in the sun and whittle. 
After the men are put in the field, 
they are required to appraise farms 
for some time before their work is 
actually accepted in the making of 
loans. Evenas full-fledged appraisers, 
their work is checked and reviewed 
periodically. Early in October, in- 
dividual appraisers were averaging 
only about 6 appraisals a_ week. 
When the new men become accus- 
tomed to their work, it is expected 
the average will increase to 10 per 
week. 

Late in September, for the first 
time, appraisers were able to handle 
as many applications as were re- 
ceived by the banks. By early Octo- 
ber, the force was handling more ap- 
plications than were being currently 
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received and about 1,000 additional 
appraisers were being trained. Al- 
bert S. Goss, Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, estimated that by early 
December the accrual of applications 
would be curtailed to small dimen- 
sions. Applications then would be 
handled in a comparatively short 
time. ‘‘We will continue to train 
and appoint appraisers,’’ declared 
the Commissioner, ‘‘until we are 
abreast of the tidal wave of applica- 
tions which swamped the system that 
was geared to handle only a few 
million dollars a year instead of a 
billion.’? During the last week of 
October, the banks loaned from 114 
to 134 million dollars a day. Un- 
doubtedly, a large part of the bil- 
lion dollars requested by farmers in 
applications for loans from the land 
banks will be used to refinance their 
indebtedness to local banks—just 
what proportion, it is not possible 
to estimate. 


Help To De-Frost Banks 


Because of the three-way benefit 
which arises from the refinancing of 
a farmer’s debt to a closed or re- 
stricted bank, it has been the Farm 
Credit Administration’s policy from 
the beginning to expedite the han- 
dling of applications where such re- 
financing is involved. 

Several months ago, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, decided that 
an intensive effort would be made in 
one state after another to cooperate 
with the state banking officials and 
local bankers in an effort to thaw 
out some of the farmers’ frozen ob- 
ligations to local commercial banks. 
The work was first started in Wis- 
eonsin and shortly thereafter in 
Iowa, Illinois, the two Carolinas, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Ohio, and New 
York. 

Special attention was given to 
securities held by closed or restricted 
banks, but in some states, at least, 
the effort has not been confined to 
them solely. A large number of ap- 
praisers was assigned to this work 
and in some states the banking de- 
partment placed representatives on 
the road who reviewed the farm pa- 
per in these banks, with conservators, 
receivers and others, in order to 
determine what farmers had suffi- 
cient security to be refinanced 
through the federal land bank. 

Local bankers also were furnished 
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Six Loan 


1 Loans can be 
made for as much as 
$50,000, but the av- 
erage is under $10,- 
000. 


2 Loans are made 
to enable farmers to 
pay for land for 
agricultural uses, to 
buy equipment, to 
buy fertilizers or live stock, and 
to erect buildings and improve 


the land. 


3 The loans are usually made 
through national farm loan asso- 








Rules 


ciations but, if there 
is no local associa- 
tion, loans may be 
made direct. 

4 Interest has 
been reduced to 
414% to those who 
borrow through 
associations. 

5 If necessary, the 
farmer may pay only the interest 
during the next five years. 


6 Loans may be made.to help. 
farmers repurchase lands that have 
been foreclosed since July 1, 1931. 


with application blanks so they 
might explain the details of refinanc- 
ing to the farmers. In some states, 
where there has been complete co- 
operation, the plan has worked out 
satisfactorily. Not only have a num- 
ber of restricted banks opened their 
doors as a result of refinancing farm 
mortgages and other farm obliga- 
tions held by them, but definitely 
closed banks have been able to de- 
clare distributive dividends to their 
stockholders. 

In refinancing the farmer, the 
money is not paid by the federal 
land bank to the closed or restricted 
bank ; the farmer obtains a new loan 
from the land bank and the money 
obtained goes to retire his obliga- 
tions to the local institution. This 
method of refinancing is not always 
understood by bankers and others 
who have not studied it somewhat in 
detail. 

The federal land bank makes loans 
only on the security of the first 
mortgage on the farm. Loans to in- 
dividual farmers can be made for 
as much as $50,000, but loans for 
less than $10,000 are preferred. The 
average loan, of course, is for very 
much less. Loans are made to enable 
farmers to purchase land for agri- 
cultural uses, buy equipment, fer- 
tilizers and livestock and to erect 
buildings and improve the farm 
land. 

The last Congress made it possible 
for loans to be made for general ag- 
ricultural uses. It also permitted 








the federal land banks to make 
loans to farmers to liquidate indebt- 
edness incurred for agricultural pur- 


poses, or incurred prior to January 
1, 1933. 


Federal land bank loans. usually 
are made through national farm 
loan associations, the borrowers pur- 
chasing stock in these associations to 
the extent of 5% of their loans. 
Congress reduced the interest rate 
on such loans to 444% for the five- 
year period ending July 12, 1938, if 
the loans are made before May 12, 
1935. It also allowed the borrower 
the privilege, when pressed by neces- 
sity, of not paying anything on the 
principal for this five-year period, 
provided he is not in default with 
respect to any other provision of his 
mortgage. 


In areas where national farm loan 
associations are not accepting appli- 
cations for loans, the federal land 
banks now have the authority to 
make loans direct. Such borrowers 
are required to purchase stock in the 
bank to the extent of 5% of their 
loans. Later, if 10 or more of these 
direct borrowers in a locality hav- 
ing loans aggregating $20,000 wish, 
they may, with the consent of the 
Land Bank Commissioner, form a 
national farm loan association and 
the stock in the bank will be ex- 
changed for stock in the association. 
Direct loans by the bank bear one- 
half of one per cent more interest 
than association loans. 


(Continued on page 678) 








which have been made that 
banks are not willing to lend 
money, banks in many states are ac- 
tually advertising for good loans. 
This advertising has been very bene- 
ficial to the bank. Not entirely in 
the matter of getting the money 
placed in profitable channels, but 
also because of the good will it has 
developed. 

Some banks, in fact, have worked 
out a complete series of loan adver- 
tisements to educate both borrowers 
and depositors to the bank’s policies. 

In announcing that it is doing 
everything to conform to the Fed- 
eral Government’s request, the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York City stated its willingness to 
sell capital notes to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and in the adver- 
tisement, which was addressed to 
‘‘depositors, stockholders and 
friends,’’ said this about loans: 


[ SPITE of the accusations 


Banks Advertise For Loans 


Here are examples of the methods used by 12 banks in 
a program of credit expansion. No case of unfavorable 
results has ever been reported because borrowers 
were invited. Good loans result from such publicity. 


‘‘The foundation upon which the 
business of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. has been built is primarily to 
provide complete banking facilities, 
including the extension of credit un- 
der proper safeguards, for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and shop- 
keepers in the various community 
centers of Greater New York. 

‘“‘The President of the United 
States is at the present time utilizing 
every available medium to revive 
business and bring about industrial 
recovery. He has asked the banks 
of the country to cooperate in this 
effort by giving intelligent and sym- 
pathetic consideration to the credit 
needs of concerns whose require- 





Quotations From Ten Advertisements 


1 The president of the United States 
is at the present time utilizing every 
available medium to revive business and 
bring about industrial recovery. He has 
asked the banks of the country to coop- 
erate in this effort by giving intelligent 
and sympathetic consideration to the 
credit needs of concerns whose require- 
ments have been increased by improved 
business conditions or by the opera- 
tions of the N R A.— Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York City. 


2 The expansion of credit is necessary 
to the full success of the recovery pro- 
gram.—National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., Albany, N. Y. 


3 The battle with economic forces 
during the dark yesterdays of depression 
re-emphasized the lessons of good 
management.—First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala. 


4 As bankers, we like the type of 
financial statement which indicates that 
the borrower isn’t looking at his busi- 
ness through rose-tinted spectacles.— 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


5 Our continuous policy of extending 
meritorious credit to advance business 
and industry has been an important fac- 
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tor in the growth of this bank and that 
of the city——First National Bank of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


6 No part of the entire business 
structure has greater interest in the 
sound expansion of business, with a 
resultant demand for credit, than the 
banks themselves.—Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 


7 The more a loan officer knows 
about your business, the better is he 
able to judge your needs.—Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


8 Too much money lacks work. The 
mind of this bank is open for sincere 
discussion of the contribution which 
money at work might make at this time. 
—First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


9 We are proud of the record this 
bank made during and since the recent 
money stringency, in that it has never 
refused a commercial loan to a single 
account where the customer’s capital 
structure, and the ability and integrity 
of the management was satisfactory.— 
National Marine Bank, Baltimore. 


10 You have a right to know your 
bank’s credit policy—Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 






ments have been increased by im- 
proved business conditions or by the 
operations of the N. R. A.’’ 

Emphasizing N. R. A. and also its 
willingness to lend money, the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. is running a series 
of advertisments. In one advertise- 
ment it says: 

‘The expansion of credit is neces- 
sary to the full success of the re- 
covery program. For several gen- 
erations, the Commercial Bank has 
considered one of its prime func- 
tions to be the helpful extension of 
credit to its customers. It is tak- 
ing care of their credit needs now as 
always.’’ 

In another advertisement, it says, 
‘‘In accord with its traditions for 
more than a hundred years of serv- 
ice, The Commercial Bank is making 
loans to its customers as their needs 
require and the principles of sound 
banking permit.’’ 

The First National Bank of Birm- 
ingham in one advertisement ad- 
vises, ‘‘Keep your credit good.’’ 

This bank is publishing a series 
of advertisements entitled: ‘‘Some 
Fundamentals of Good Manage- 
ment.’’ The fundamental referred 
to in the advertisement that advises 
‘*Keep Your Credit Good”’ is this: 
‘Out of every battle a lesson is 
learned. The battle with economic 
forces during the dark yesterdays of 
depression re-emphasized the lessons 
of good management. Those busi- 
nesses and families which enjoyed 
the best management felt the de- 
pression the least. Now, while this 
truth is fresh in your mind, review 
with us some of the simple funda- 
mentals of good management.’’ 

Suggesting frank borrowers’ state- 
ments showing both the bright and 
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@This is typical of the advertise- 
ments many banks are using to get 
more funds into the earning assets. 


Ample Bank Credit for 
Sound Business Expansion 


the dark side, the First National 


Bank of St. Paul published an ad- 
yertisement entitled, ‘‘We Favor 
Statements Which Don’t Require 
Rose-Colored Glasses.’’ The rest of 
the advertisement reads: 

‘*Before making a loan, we natur- 
ally have to have a long and pene- 
trating look at a financial statement 
of the borrower. As bankers, we like 
the type of financial statement 
which indicates that the borrower 
isn’t looking at his business through 
rose-tinted spectacles. For instance, 
where outstanding credits are long 
past due and practically hopeless, 
we like to see them charged off. 
When stocks of goods have a lower 
value,. we like to see them carried at 
a lower figure. We like to find that 
the borrower has projected his op- 
erating statements and balance sheets 
into the future, so his business will 
be able to adapt itself to sharp 
changes in general conditions—thus 
making it a better credit risk. 


‘*Thanks to the confidence of our 
depositors, we have plenty of money 
on hand for sound loans. Borrowers 
who can show frank, healthy finan- 
cial statements will find us ready, 
even eager, to cooperate in meeting 
their current needs for commercial 
eredit.’’ 


HE First National Bank of 

Memphis, Tenn. makes this 

brief statement: ‘‘The continu- 
ous policy of First National, based 
on sound banking practice, of ex- 
tending meritorious credit to ad- 
vance business and industry has 
been an important factor in its 
growth and that of the city. We in- 
vite the business of responsible in- 
dividuals, firms, and corporations.’’ 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York talks about bank credits 
in an advertisement in the Wall 
Street Journal as follows: ‘‘ Ample 
Bank Credit for Sound Business Ex- 
pansion.”’ 

‘In the discussion of the various 
possibilities by which increased busi- 
ness activity may be stimulated, the 
factor of bank credit has received 
much attention. 

“‘No part of the entire business 


IN the discussion of the various possibilities by 
whfch increased business activity may be stim- 
ulated, the factor of bank credit has received much 
attention. 


No: part of the entire business structure has 
greater interest in the sound expansion of business, 
with a resultant demand for credit, than the banks 
themselves. Improvement in business would estab- 
lish outstanding loans on a better basis. Demand 
for more credit accommodation would enable banks 


to increase their earnings. 


In times past there has sometimes been a re- 
stricted supply of credit when business desired it; 
today credit is available, and it is hoped that the 
demands for.it for sound purposes may increase. 

This Bank which, since 1839, bas codperated 
with business by providing credit and complete 


banking facilities, is prepared to continue its service 


wit 


hin the limits of sofind banking practice. 


We will welcome a discussion of your credit re- 


quirements with you. 


Guaranty Trust Company | 


+ Fifth Avenue at 4th Street 


structure has greater interest in the 
sound expansion of business, with a 
resultant demand for credit, than the 
banks themselves. Improvement in 
business would establish outstanding 
loans on a better basis. Demand for 
more credit accommodation would 
enable banks to increase their earn- 
ings. : 

**In times past, there has some- 
times been a restricted supply of 
eredit when business desired it; to- 
day credit is available, and it is 
hoped that the demands for it for 
scund purposes may increase. 

‘‘This bank, which, since 1839, has 
cooperated with business by provid- 
ing eredit and complete banking 
facilities, is prepared to continue its 
service within the limits of sound 
banking practice. 

‘“We will welcome a discussion of 
your credit requirements with you.”’ 

Another bank that is advertising 
loans is The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. One 
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of New York 


140 Broadway 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


Os cen 


advertisement in a series, makes sug- 
gestions to business men for estab- 
lishing a line of credit. Some of 
those suggestions are as follows: 

‘*First of all, it should be built 
in advance of the time when it is 
needed. Too many men wait until 
they need the loan and then wonder 
why a bank scrutinizes them so 
closely. 

*‘Second, good bank balances help 
greatly to qualify borrowing capa- 
city. They indicate that borrowers 
are able to build a reserve beyond 
fixed expenses. 

‘‘Third, acquaintance with the 
bank officers accompanied by an oc- 
casional statement showing the pro- 
gress of the business. The more a 
loan officer knows about your busi- 
ness, the better is he able to judge 
your needs and the better is his un- 
derstanding of the purpose of your 
loan. 

‘*Fourth, prompt payment or sub- 

(Continued on page 686) 
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New Machines Needed 


To Create Profits Under The New Order 


* 


By PHILIP E. BLISS 


RA has brought sharply to 
N the fore the problem of pro- 
duction costs. 

Most industrialists, I believe, sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the basic 
principle of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act—namely, that any 
comprehensive business recovery 
must include a broadening of the 
purchasing power of the public at 
large. Quite sincerely, they have set 
about the task of spreading avail- 
able work among a larger number of 
people. They have accepted the gov- 
ernment’s program of wages and 
hours, and have undertaken the in- 
finite and troublesome details in- 
volved in the setting up of codes 
in a spirit of cooperation which is 
without parallel in the peace-time 
history of the country. 

We have now reached the stage 
where some measure of results may 
be obtained, and certain conclusions 
drawn. They may be summarized as 
follows: 

1 There is no question but that 
NRA has accomplished a great deal 
in the direction of spreading and in- 
creasing employment, _ stabilizing 
wages, and increasing the buying 
power of the public. 

2 Increased earnings sufficient to 
cover increased operating costs due 
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to NRA requirements have, how- 
ever, not as yet been forthcoming in 
most industries. 

3 Until recently, NRA emphasis 
has been directed largely toward 
consumer goods industries. Capital 
goods industries must likewise be 
stimulated, if recovery is to have a 
base broad enough to be permanent. 

The latter two factors have a 
direct relationship to commercial 
banking practices, particularly with 
respect to loans to manufacturers. 

In meeting NRA wages and hours 
requirements, most manufacturers 
have added substantially to the cost 
of production of their products. 

Thus far, at least in most cases, 
prices have not advanced, nor vol- 
umes increased, to offset these in- 
ereased costs of production. Some- 
where, somehow, this missing margin 
must be obtained. According to the 
philosophy of NRA, it is not to be 
obtained by lowering wages or de- 
creasing the number of men em- 
ployed. At the present time, it ap- 
pears difficult indeed to obtain it by 
attempting to raise prices. 

The chief remaining avenue for 
decreasing production costs lies, 
therefore, through increasing oper- 
ating efficiency, particularly with 
respect to factory production. 

In most factories today, hand 
labor of the sort common 50 years 
ago is a thing of the past. Men work 
chiefly with machine tools. In fact, 
the nature and extent of a plant’s 
machine tool equipment is a major 
cost-determining factor. 

The revamping, or realigning, of 


a plant’s machine tool equipment 
mey, in fact, effect an efficiency of 
operation which will largely offset 
increased payrolls necessary under 
NRA. 


T IS amazing that during the last 
few years so much emphasis has 
been placed upon the situation 

of men who work with tools, and so 
little emphasis placed upon the con- 
ditions of the tools with which these 
men work. 

New inventions in the machine 
tool field, during the last 10 years, 
have gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. Many of these inventions 
have made even relatively new 
equipment obsolete. And yet an 
authoritative survey, made in 1930, 
showed that 48% of all machine 
tools in metal working shops were 
installed before 1920. And in rail- 
road shops as high as 73% had been 
set up before that date. 

During the past three years, of 
course, there has been very little re- 
placement of mechanical equipment 
of any sort—so the situation in effect 
in 1930 remains substantially the 
same today. 

The actual amount of machine 
tool equipment is, of course, enor- 
mous, and, like plant capacity, 
greatly in excess of what is needed 
to turn out the volume of products 
demanded by the present state of 
business. But machine tool equip- 
ment cannot be figured on the basis 
of square feet, like plant capacity, 
or by tons, like steel. A new type of 
gear cutter, for instance, may ren- 
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their bankers. 











der obsolete older types of machines 
which still remain in good operating 
condition, because the new type in- 
creases speed and decreases cost of 
operation. 

Bankers and treasurers of corpor- 
ations have been quick to recognize 
this factor in the zealousness with 
which they insist upon writing off 
regularly substantial amounts for 
depreciation and obsolescence. 

But during depression years, espe- 
cially, those who control the pocket- 
book of business have been loath to 
consider the reverse side of the case, 
and have failed to permit capital 
expenditures for machines and 
equipment which would correct the 
impairment of earnings due to ob- 
solescence and depreciation. 

Of course, it is only natural that, 
during a period of hand-to-mouth 
business, expenditures over and 
above day-to-day necessities would 
be frowned upon, or in any event, 
delayed. 

But the present situation under 
NRA is one which makes the ques- 
tion of plant equipment and plant 
operating efficiency one of vital and 
immediate importance. Somehow the 
dollar of income must be made to go 
farther, either in terms of decreased 
costs or increased productivity. 

Let us take a specific illustration 


—that of a large company manufac- 
turing automobile parts. The ma- 
chine tools used in connection with 
one important operation are obso- 
lete. They are perfectly capable of 
turning out a good product, but do 
so at a much slower rate and higher 
operating cost than more modern 
machines. 

Replacement of these obsolete 
machines by new and more efficient 
machines would cost $75,000. The 
saving effected in operating costs 
would amount to approximately 
$42,000 a year. At the same time, 
speed of production would be in- 
ereased—that is, less time would 
elapse between raw material and 
finished product. 

The new machine tools would, 
therefore, pay for themselves in a 
little over 18 months. In addition, 
the plant would be placed in a bet- 
ter competitive position through 
greater elasticity of operation. Net 
earnings over a period of time 
would be substantially improved. 

It would appear obvious, under 
those circumstances, that this $75,- 
000 expenditure was advisable—even 
if it had to be made with borrowed 
money. 

Now, let us consider a situation 
of a different type. A company has, 
let us say, machine tool equipment 
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@Modern machine 
tools seldom wear out 
because new require- 
ments or improved 
tools make them obso- 
lete. 


@ Many manufacturers, forced to increase labor 
expenditures under the NRA, want advice from 
Here is a basis for such advice 
from the experience of the president of The 
Warner and Swasey Co. of Cleveland. 


of a nature which is swift and effi- 
cient from a purely operating stand- 
point, but because of its lack of im- 
provements turns out a product of 
an inferior type. Obviously, a com- 
pany in this situation cannot com- 
pete satisfactorily, and a realignment 
of its machine tools is necessary, if 
it is to stay in business at all. Note 
that, in a case of this sort, the con- 
tinuing employment of workmen, 
the stability of bank loans to the 
company, and the equities of stock- 
holders or bondholders depend 
directly upon purchase of new equip- 
ment. 


changing designs, and shift- 

ing styles of finished products . 

may make necessary a realignment 
of machine tool equipment, even in 
plants of the most modern type. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of a rapidly moving industry, such 
as the automobile field. A change in 
type of engine, or clutch, for in- 
stance, may make it imperative to 
replace machine tools designed to 
make the older product by machine 
tools specially designed for the new. 
The machines thrown out may not, 
in this case, be obsolete in the least. 
It is often difficult for a treasurer 
of a company, or a banker on the 
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new equipment in good condition. 


The purchase of machine tools, 


Five Points 


1 The NRA 
focuses attention 
on men, but the 
key to profits may be the installa- 
tion of new tools which reduce 
operating time. 

2 Serviceable tools may be ren- 
dered obsolete because new tools 
make a profit possible, whereas the 
slow speed of the old ones makes it 
impossible to meet competition. 


3 Each dollar of income must 


board, to understand that circum- 
stances do arise which actually com- 
pel the setting aside of relatively 





paratively permanent nature, such 
as locomotives, rails, machine tools, 
bridges, roads, buildings, power 


plants, pipe lines, telephone systems, 
Largely dependent 


and the like. 






On Retooling 


be made to go 
farther, either by 
decreasing costs 
or increasing speed of production. 


4 Frozen loans sometimes can- 
not be thawed out, except by the 
purchase of new equipment to 
reduce production costs. 


5 New metal-working machin- 
ery often pays for itself in 12 to 
15 months, so loans for retooling 
need not become frozen. 


therefore, bears a direct relation- 
ship not only to earnings but actual- 
ly to the continuing existence of a 
company, and to the extent to which 
the addition of new machine tool 
equipment aids in reducing costs, 
facilitating output, and bettering 
competitive position, such purchases 
often have a direct bearing upon the 
thawing out of frozen loans. 

At this writing, it seems obvious 
that an effort must be made to stim- 
ulate activity throughout the entire 
field of capital goods, if the purposes 
aimed at by NRA are, in a large 
measure, to be accomplished. 

There is, of course, no exact de- 
markation between ‘‘capital goods’’ 
and ‘‘consumption goods.’’ Farm 
implements, for instance, are some- 
times regarded as consumption goods, 
whereas, in fact, they may more 
properly belong in the capital goods 
eategory. Certain types of factory 
equipment, which may have a life of 
only three to four years may well be 
regarded as capital goods, whereas 
automobiles, which are said to have 
an average life of from six to seven 
years, may more properly be re- 
garded as consumption merchandise. 

The main field of capital goods in- 
cludes, of course, articles of a com- 
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upon activity in the capital goods 
field are a host of supply businesses, 
such as lumber, cement, steel, and 
so on. 

In fact, in normal times, capital 
goods account for approximately 
half of the volume of business of 
the United States, and are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the em- 
ployment of over 20,000,000 peo- 
ple, including the better paid and 
more highly skilled workmen. 

It is obvious from these simple 
statistics that general industrial re- 
covery cannot take place until there 
has been a broader spread of activity 
into capital goods industries. 

On the financial side, this situation 
is especially significant to investors, 
including banks who are holding 
bonds, or other securities, of capital 
goods industries. 

From the employment point of 
view, it is important to remember 
that in certain types of capital 
goods industries, or industries stim- 
ulated by capital goods activity, 
a higher percentage of production 
costs go into the form of wages than 
is the case in certain types of con- 
sumer goods. This is particularly 


true in building, roads, cement, lum- 
ber, and so on. The metal fabricat- 
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ing and machinery trades alone, 
though representing a comparatively 
small part of the capital goods field, 
have at the present time about 600, 
000 employees—a number far below 
normal. 


N NORMAL times, production of 
capital goods was financed large. 
ly through investment offerings, 

At the present time, however, due to 

the general financial situation, a 

skeptical investing public, and the 

new securities law, capital for finance. 
ing of this nature must be obtained 
in some other way. 

It is impossible for most com- 
panies to finance needs of this sort 
out of current income. The expendi- 
ture must be made, therefore, either 
out of surplus or by a loan. 

There is some talk at the present 
time, in Washington, of various ex- 
pedients by which governmental 
eredit may be made available for 
such purposes—but in the meantime 
the manufacturer desirous of obtain- 
ing funds for capital goods expen- 
ditures must, of necessity, either dip 
into his own surplus, if any, or turn 
to a commercial bank. 

In due course of time, investment 
offerings for the production of capi- 
tal goods will, no doubt, again begin 
to make their appearance, and be ab- 
sorbed by the public—but this 
future possibility is no answer to 
the problem of the manufacturer 
who today is faced with the neces- 
sity of capital goods purchases which 
would enable him to offset increased 
production costs necessitated by ad- 
herence to the requirements of NRA. 

It is not the function of a com- 
mercial bank, set up upon a demand 
deposit basis, to make long-term 
loans for plant and equipment. 

The fact remains, however, that if 
a general business recovery is to be 
maintained, and if factories are to 
be rehabilitated in such a fashion 
that they may meet successfully the 
present situation, money for new 
equipment must be forthcoming 
from some source. 

It is, of course, a principle of 
financing of capital goods that the 
duration of the financing shall bear 
a direct relationship to the durabil- 
ity of the article produced. 

Thus, a freight elevator in a com- 
mercial building might well be 
financed over a ten-year period—a 
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Dealers Provide Loan Outlets 
That Are Much Needed Right Now 


gages on staple tines of cars 

held on dealers’ floors are, in 
my opinion, excellent bank risks. 
Like all bankers today, we are eager 
to make loans—that will be paid 
back. Because we have never sus- 
tained loss from a dealer’s loan, I 
regret that more are not now avail- 
able. 

It has been and is our practice to 
loan up to 80% of the cost of new 
automobiles, exclusive of freight 
charges, accepting 60-day notes. 

Due to a considerable rise in auto- 
mobile business activity in recent 
months, dealers have maintained 
balances often very close to the 
the amount of their borrowings. 
Consequently, we have charged a 
straight rate of interest on the loans, 
in spite of the extra effort entailed 
in connection with preparing and 
registering chattel mortgages, ar- 
ranging for substitutions when mort- 
gaged cars are sold to purchasers, 
and keeping track of the machines 
under lien. Were it not for these 
large balances, it would be our policy 
to charge one or two dollars per car 
to cover the expense of such services. 

In borrowing at the bank’s pres- 
ent rate of 6%, the dealer pays less 
for his money than he would were 
he to obtain it from a finance com- 


[Le secured by chattel mort- 


Dealers who have succeeded during recent months 
are the dependable kind of business men, and 
their short-term needs make money for the Mer- 
cantile Bank of Hammond, Ind., says its president. 


By ALEX BERGER 


pany. One such concern, for in- 
stance, makes a flat charge of two 
dollars, plus one-half of one per 
cent per month. 

At this rate, financing one car to 
the extent of $600 for two months 
would cost eight dollars, which is 
equivalent to a straight interest rate 
of 8%. 

The finance company, I under- 
stand, does not find floor-plan loans 
directly profitable, but handles the 
floor car for the dealer in order to 
obtain preference when it is sold to 
the consumer. At present, most 
finance companies are unable to se- 
cure the volume of consumer install- 
ment business that their capital 
would enable them to undertake. 

Our rule has been to confine our- 
selves to loans based on new auto- 
mobiles. The finance companies are 
successfully lending on used cars, 
and they are also handling the vast 
bulk of consumer installment paper 


The Basis For Dealer Credit 


1 Our dealers maintain liberal 
deposit balances. 

2 Loans are made for 80% of 
the dealer’s cost price on new cars 
only. 

3 Only dealers with a reputa- 
tion for honesty and ability are 
accommodated. “Hard-pressed” 


dealers are not accommodated. 

4 Frequent visits to the deal- 
er’s store are made to keep in 
touch with the business and the 
collateral. 

5 The bank requires a signed 
copy of the dealer’s blanket in- 
surance policy. 
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based on both new and used cars. 

In deciding whether to grant loans 
to dealers, we are guided by the 
standing and reputation for honesty 
of the dealer in question. This is be- 
cause the legal status of chattel 
mortgages on automobiles being of- 
fered for sale on dealers’ floors is 
hazardous in certain circumstances. 

A suggested solution to this prob- 
lem has been for the manufacturer 
to bill the machines direct to the 
bank, which makes the bank the 
owner of the vehicles. Any buyer 
will, to some extent, deal directly 
with the bank. It is believed that, 
in this way, the purchaser of the car 
would not be able to set up a claim 
adverse to that of the bank. 

It has not been necessary for us to 
adopt this method, however. 

The dealer’s general reputation 
for honesty is important also because 
of the truth in the saying that you 
‘fean’t get perfect security on 
wheels.’’ Of common tangible as- 
sets, cars are probably the most 
mobile and one of the most widely 
marketable. These features, which 
make them attractive forms of secu- 
rity in certain respects, also increase 
the temptation of a hard-pressed 
dealer. Our protection is to avoid 
the ‘‘hard-pressed’’ dealer. 

Our greatest reliance, granting the 
honesty of the borrower, is in the 
realizable character of the security. 
Not all cars are equally attractive to 
us from this standpoint. We con- 


(Continued on page 687) 
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By C. D. BAKER 


@Items are photo- 
graphed with the re- 
cordak. Because of 
this, it is not necessary 
to describe items on 
cash letters. Only the 
amounts are listed. 


Efhiciency In ‘Transit Work 


As Found In A New York Bank 


ITH the checking of incom- 

\Y) ing items and the making of 

cash letters such an impor- 
tant job in every bank, it has long 
been my desire to study the operat- 
ing methods and equipment used in 
one of the larger New York banks, 
with correspondents all over the 
world. 

It was possible, recently, to be per- 
sonally conducted through the tran- 
sit department by the assistant cash- 
ier in charge of that work in the 
main office in the New York financial 
center. I was surprised several 
times. My first astonishment came 
from the fact that the transit room 
is not an especially large one and the 
force of people employed is really 
much smaller than I expected to see. 
At first, I thought that this must be 
only part of the transit department. 
I soon found that all of the work for 
the main office, its many city branch- 
es, and its correspondents all over 
the world is handled in this one 
room. 
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The keynote of efficiency in han- 
dling large numbers of checks is the 
elimination of duplicate listing. To 
accomplish this, receiving depart- 
ments and branches break the work 
down geographically before sending 
it to the transit department. 

It was explained that the volume 
of work is commonly about 100,000 
items a day. Sometimes it runs as 
high as 125,000 and sometimes, espe- 
cially right now, it is under 100,000. 
The force, however, can handle that 
many items without being overtaxed. 

The first secret revealed to me that 
makes this efficiency possible was the 
fact that the department is operated 
24 hours a day. There are three 


groups of workers. A day force of 
59 people, an evening force of 26 
people, and a late night force of 10 
people. 

It is, perhaps, best to begin the 
description of the operating system 
with the late night force of 10 people 
because this really starts the work of 
the day. The chief function of the 
late night force is to concentrate on 
items payable in local territory 
which must be cleared early in the 
day. This force receives the mail 
from outlying districts, proves the 
letters received and does the sorting, 
in preparation for the work of the 
day foree. For rapid handling, it is 
necessary, of course, to get deliveries 


®@ With 100,000 items or more to handle each 
day, this bank’s transit department has a 24- 
hour force operating in three shifts, with the 
work organized to give the greatest speed. 
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of mail from the Post Office just as 
soon as they arrive in New York. 
This avoids unnecessary congestion 
at certain hours and, at the same 
time, makes it possible for this tran- 
sit force of 95 people to handle the 
huge volume of work. When the day 
force arrives, there is plenty of work 
ready for immediate handling and 
this force writes the letters, either on 
Sundstrand 10-key adding machines 
or on N. C. R. listing and adding 
machines, according to the amount 
of information required by the bank 
to which the letter is being sent. 

Sundstrand machines’ are used 
with the Recordak; N. C. R. ma- 
chines for other cash letters. The 
latest Ellis model, National Cash 
Register machine is used. An advice 
of cash letters sent direct to other 
Federal Reserve banks is given the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

The largest percentage of the cash 
letters go to Federal Reserve Banks. 
The collection of out-of-town items 
is left quite largely to these central 
banks. That simplifies the work in 
the transit department and conse- 
quently reduces the cost. 

The bank is protected in this work 
by the use of the Recordak, of which 
the transit department has 10. As 
soon as the film has been developed, 
the positive is sent to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, to which the items 
have been sent. Thus the Federal 
Reserve Bank has a photograph of 
every item it has received and a 
check can readily be identified from 
these photographs in case of con- 
fusion or claim. The operation of 
the Recordak, of course, is not a 
separate one because the clerk listing 
the items has the Recordak beside his 
desk and drops each item into its 
receiving slot as he turns it over 
after listing the amount. There are 
many occasions on which this photo- 
graphic record of a check has saved 
a bank litigation and perhaps loss 
and has also saved customers similar 
litigation and loss. The importance, 
however, to the transit department, 
is that mistakes are eliminated or, 
when made, are quickly and inex- 
pensively traced, and the service 
from the Federal Reserve Bank is 
greatly improved. 

Large items are given individual 
handling, including photographing 
them front and rear, as part of the 
general policy of collecting all items 
with the greatest possible speed. The 


How The Shifts Operate 


1 Duplicate listing is elimi- 
nated by dividing the transit 
items geographically before send- 
ing them to the transit depart- 
ment. 


2 The department is operated 
24 hours a day with a day force 
of 59 people, an evening force of 
26 people, and a late night force , 
of 10 people. 


3 The night force puts through 
the items payable in local terri- 
tory and prepares the work of the 
day force. ~ 


4 The day force writes the cash 
letters either on Sundstrand 10- 
key adding machines or on N. C. 


R. listing and adding machines. 


5 The collection of out-of-town 
items is left largely to the central 
reserve banks. 


6 Every item is photographed 
by the recordak as it is listed. 


7 Large items are given in- 


dividual handling. 


8 The day force operations 
include, also, correspondence, 
adjustments, bookkeeping, return 
items, and cash coupons. 


9 The evening group handles 
the items from branches and the 
late mail. It completes all un- 
finished transactions. 


Recordak is synchronized with the 
adding machine and requires no 
separate actuation. The chief value 
of the Recordak to a transit depart- 
ment lies in the fact that it is not 
necessary to describe items on cash 
letters; only the amounts are listed. 


The Work Of The Day Force 


HE routine of the day force in- 

cludes all types of work because 

new items are being received 
during the day. The work of the 
evening force is somewhat different, 
because most of the items to be re- 
ceived are already in hand by the 
time this force comes to work. 

Besides the routine preparation of 
eash letters, the day force includes 
among its operations, correspond- 
ence, adjustments, bookkeeping, re- 
turn items, and cash coupons, This 
work has a specialized personnel of 
22, included in total previously 
mentioned and the evening force has 
2 men who work principally on re- 
turn items. 

The work in the evening, of course, 
includes the handling of items from 
the bank’s many branches, as well as 
items received late in the day 
through the mail. The evening shift 
might be said to be a ‘‘clean-up”’ 
shift, for it completes all of the 
transactions for the day so that the 
early morning shift or late night 
shift, as it is usually called, may be 
free to start the work of the follow- 
ing day without any hold-overs. 
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The previously mentioned break- 
down of the work by the originating 
branches enables the evening force 
to clean up the day’s work. Also, 
branches send in work during the 
day, if volume requires it. 

The equipment in this department 
consists of 10 ten-key Sundstrand 
adding machines, 10 Recordaks, 20 
Ellis Model N. C. R. listing and add- 
ing machines of a late type, and 
three typewriters. 


The typewriters are used by sten- 
ographers who receive dictation from 
the men specializing in correspond- 
ence. This correspondence concerns 
adjustments, lost items, advices of 
fate, items involved in bank clos- 
ings, and so on. The men handling 
this work specialize in it and, be- 
cause of this specialization, are able 
to handle questioned items quickly 
and accurately. This system has 
made it possible to develop methods 
of checkback on items that require 
less time than might be used, if these 
men did not specialize. 

This department has ledgers of its 
own, which, strictly speaking, are 
suspense ledgers; that is, the items 
they contain are those collection 
items which will later be written off 
and transferred to the general books 
of the bank. ; 

While there are not many banks 
as large as this one, there are a num- 
ber of ideas in this routine that may 
be used by banks with only a few 
hundred items a day. 
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What The Commodity Dollar Is 


HE Roosevelt administration 
is going to do something about , 


the dollar. Just what, has not 
yet been announced, at least at the 
present writing, but there is much 
talk of money that can be managed, 
and the President has promised a 
dollar that will not change in pur- 
chasing power during this genera- 
tion. 

At the moment, the inside track 
seems to be held by the ‘‘commodity 
dollar.’’ This is not an entirely new 
idea, it is true, but it is one that 
has not been discussed much by the 
‘‘man on the street’’ because it has 
never before been so nearly a prac- 
tical issue. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity gave the idea its first exten- 
sive publicity. Then Prof. James H. 
Rogers, once at the University of 
Missouri, later at Cornell and now 
at Yale, gave the idea his support. 
Now Prof. George F. Warren, an 
agricultural economist lately con- 
verted into a student of money, is 
advisor to President Roosevelt and is 
credited with being its principal ex- 
ponent. 

The ‘‘commodity dollar’’ is sim- 
ply Fisher’s ‘‘variable dollar’’—or 
as some have expressed it, the ‘‘rub- 
ber dollar.’’ The gold content will 
be changed regularly so that its pur- 
chasing power as expressed in com- 
modities is kept constant. 

Anyone who handles money, holds 
money, or buys or sells goods with 
money, sees the advantages that 
would come from a dollar which 
might remain fairly constant in buy- 
ing power. Even though the present 
price level of 1933 is not far from 


By J. G. HODGSON 


that of 1830, during the years in 
between there have been some de- 
cidedly severe swings up and down, 
much to the disadvantage of all con- 
cerned. 

The main trouble has been the dif- 
ficulty of making adjustments to 
these rapid price changes, hence a 
desire to find some means of elimin- 
ating them. The ‘‘commodity dol- 
lar’’ has been cited as the answer. 

One of the most intriguing things 
about the ‘‘commodity dollar’’ is the 
ease with which it is supposed to 
work. The ‘‘quantitative theory of 
money’’, one of the bones of conten- 
tion of modern financial economists, 
holds that the value of gold, or of 
money, depends on how much there 
is of it and how fast it travels from 
hand to hand. In other words, the 
more money there is, the less it is 
worth ; therefore, the less it will buy, 
and the higher will be the price level. 

Since, in the dollar, it is the actual 
weight of the gold which sets the 
value, a dollar with less gold in it 
will buy less, which will make prices 
higher. When the general price level 
starts to go down, the authorities at 
Washington will try to make this 
theory work by decreasing the 
amount of gold in the dollar, making 


Here is an appraisal of the probable ineffectiveness of 
the commodity dollar. This business librarian gives 
the results of the thinking of many experts on the effect 
a “rubber dollar’? may have on banking and business. 


it worth less, and thereby starting 
prices back up again to where they 
were. If the prices go too high, then 
the amount of gold in the dollar 
would be increased to make the dol- 
lar worth more so that prices would 
come back down again. 

The machinery for doing all this 
at Washington would also be simple. 
The general price level would be de- 
termined from just such an index as 
is now kept up by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Gold coin would 
not be permitted to pass from person 
to person, (which is no great change 
since there is never very much gold 
in eireulation). 

The rulings made at Washington 
would simply announce that the 
paper money held by the people 
would not be backed by the same 
amount of gold as before. The 
theory is that the ‘‘man on the 
street’’ would care little about just 
how much gold backing there was as 
long as he could keep on buying 
things for about the same dollar 
price. He would not be able to tell 
you the number of grains of gold in 
his dollar any more than he can now. 
The price changes are supposed to 
work automatically, of course, and, 
since they would always be in the 
direction of the previous price level, 
would be unnoticed. 

Most economists will agree that in 
the long run the purchasing power 
of gold, or of the dollar, will depend 
on the total amount in circulation, 
together with the rate of its circula- 
tion. Many will add the little ‘‘if 
there is nothing else to offset it,’’ 
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and some of them will even go so far 
as to say that there always is some- 
thing else to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

But the real point with the ‘‘com- 
modity dollar’’ is not whether the 
‘quantity theory’’ works in the long 
run, but whether or not it works as 
soon as the gold content of the dol- 
lar is changed. If it does not, prices 
will keep on moving about, and there 
will be violent fluctuations. 

The present intention of the 
Roosevelt administration is to raise 
prices first, and then, hold them 
steady. 

Prices rise for a number of rea- 
sons. Under normal circumstances, 
it is easier to ask higher prices with- 
out fear of losing business to com- 
petitors. Particularly is this true if 
an industry has not been making a 
profit at the previous level. With a 
stable dollar, if credit is easy to ob- 
tain, a dealer may lay in a larger 
inventory, and his manufacturer 
may feel free to charge slightly 
higher prices. But these influences 
ordinarily work slowly. 

When a producer has already 
placed his orders for raw materials 
at a fixed price in dollars, and when 
he knows what his labor and over- 
head will be in dollars, he is not 
likely to change the dollar price of 
his products very quickly, either up 
or down. Competition has already 
made him put his price as low as 
possible, and he cannot increase it 
unless he is sure of his share of the 
business. 

Some bankers who have many 
stubborn collection problems have 
been led to believe that inflation 
would be a good thing because it 
would help collections. But there is 
real danger in inflation. 

In the ease of outright inflation, 
there is a rapid rise, but this is due 
to lost confidence in the value of the 
money itself. People want their 
money turned into goods as quickly 
as possible, even at a sacrifice, and 
the resulting heavy purchases send 
prices sky high. Changes like that 
come when inflation is beyond con- 
trol, not when the money is still 
closely tied up with a metallic base. 

It is in international trade that 
the changes in the gold content of 
the ‘‘commodity dollar’’ would have 
its most immediate effect. Here pro- 
ducts are sold on a gold basis, and it 
is the actual weight of the gold that 


How The “Rubber Dollar”’— 


Is Expected To Work 


1 Since it is the actual weight 
of the gold content that sets the 
value, a dollar with less gold in 
it will buy less. A dollar with 
less gold, therefore, is expected to” 
make commodity prices higher. 


2 When prices start to go 
down, the commodity dollar 
would contain less gold. This 
would be expected to start prices 
up again. 


3 If pricés go too high, the 
gold in the dollar would be in- 
creased, to start prices down 
again. 


4 The process of changing the 
value of the dollar would be 
nothing more than an official 
announcement from Washington 
that the currency is backed by 
less gold or by more, as the case 
might be. 


counts, and not its expression in dol- 
lars or franes or pounds. Hence, any 
change in the amount of gold in 
the dollar would have an immediate 
effect on the prices paid for exported 
or imported products. But, for a 
number of reasons, this change 
would be slow in impressing itself 
on the internal price level. 

Take the case of wheat: The local 
miller in buying wheat to be made 
into flour has ‘‘hedged’’ on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade to protect him- 
self against any changes in the price 
level, and his competitor has done 
the same. As a result, both will pro- 
duce flour at about the same price, 
quite irrespective of the change in 
the international price of wheat. 

In the manufacture of cotton 
goods, much the same process has 
been followed. Even the farmer who 
has already sold his crop will have 
to wait until the next year to gain 
any direct benefit, and the greater 
part of the gains or losses will fall 
on the shoulders of the speculator. 
Ultimately prices of products will 
change, but not immediately. 

In the meantime, imported goods 
have; of course, gone up or down in 
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May Influence Banking 


1 Because the effect will be 
immediate on international ex- 
change, anything sold in interna- 
tional markets, like stocks and 
bonds, will react more rapidly 
than the domestic price level, and 
bank-held securities and collat- 
eral will make marked changes 
in prices. 

2 This might have a damaging 
influence on the balance sheet 
of the banks and make their posi- 
tion unstable. 


3 The demand for loans de- 
clines in an uncertain market, 
and any uncertainty regarding 
the value of . securities works 
against business expansion. 


4 When business is certain no 
change will be made in the gold 
valueof money, it is inclined to pro- 
ceed with reasonable expansion. 


price, but in most cases these im- 
ported products are but a small part 
of the material which goes into the 
finished goods, so the resultant 
change in price will be less than 
might be expected. Furthermore, the 
time it takes to use up supplies on 
hand or already contracted for will 
hold back price changes. And final- - 
ly, international trade, while highly 
important, is only about a tenth of 
the total trade of the United States, 
and has less effect than in a country 
where its proportion is larger. 
While the change in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar will probably—and 
the word is used advisedly—affect 
the trend of the general price level, 
it will work so slowly as to be of no 
practical value in eliminating the 
sudden changes in prices. And it is 
the sudden change that the ‘‘com- 
modity dollar’’ aims to eliminate. 
Since April, 1933 there have been 
some rises in the general price level, 
but most of these can be traced more 
to the actions of the NRA and the 
processing taxes than to the drop in 
the value of the dollar on interna- 
tional exchange. In any event, as is 


(Continued on page 690) 
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@Do your examiners 
reduce your earning 
power by continually 
urging the reduction 
or elimination of many 
local loans which your 
directors consider 


good? 


What We Need In Examiners 


privately about his contacts with 

the bank examiners, he has plen- 
ty to say. When it comes to talking 
out in meeting, the same banker is 
very shy on the subject. 

There are probably two reasons 
for that. One is that the banker 
fears that if he criticizes the bank 
examiners they may hear of it and 
‘‘ride’’ him all the harder. The other 
is that he fears others may think 
there is something really wrong with 
his bank. Perhaps that is why we 
seldom .see articles about bank ex- 
amination methods in banking jour- 
nals, and never hear about them at 
bank conventions, where all the other 
problems of banking are freely dis- 
eussed. I think the subject needs to 
be discussed frankly and freely, and 
I am willing to start the talk in the 
hope that other bankers will give 
their views. 

It appears that every time the 
bank examiners visit our bank, they 
recommend certain changes of meth- 
od. Usually the method suggested 
is more elaborate and, therefore, 
more expensive for the bank. 

You have all had the experience 
of having one examiner suggest 
changes and the next examiner rec- 
ommend the exact opposite. That 
ean be classified as change for the 
sake of change. 
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I YOU talk to the average banker 


Here is an extremely frank expression of one banker’s 

views on the inefficiencies and inconsistencies of bank 

examiners. What are your views? We want to pub- 

lish other accounts of inconsistencies and constructive 

suggestions for improvements. If you request it, your 
name will not be published. 


Perhaps our most striking in- 
stance of such inconsistency occurred 
about two years ago. An examiner 
said that the bookkeeping system in 
our trust department was all wrong. 
We took the trouble to go over it in 
detail with him, and he finally grudg- 
ingly admitted that it would do. 
Less than a month afterward, the 
president of a bank in a nearby city 
called us up and asked if he and his 
eashier might look over our trust 
department records. The same group 
of examiners had been there, said his 
methods were all wrong, and recom- 
mended that he adopt our system! 

If you analyze the changes sug- 
gested by the examiners from time 
to time, you will find that usually 
they are not designed primarily to 
make the bank safer or more efficient, 
but to make the work easier for the 
bank examiners. To save themselves 
time and labor on the half dozen 
days a year they are in our bank, 
they do not hesitate to suggest addi- 
tional red tape for the bank to keep 


up 300 days a year. 

On the other hand, they reduce 
our earning power, by continually 
urging the reduction or elimination 
of many local loans which our direc- 
tors consider good. Apparently, 
nothing would satisfy them except 
to have all deposits held in cash or 
government bonds, in other words, 
to have us cease to function as a 
commercial bank. 

When the examiners visited us re- 
eently, they said: ‘‘ All through this 
district you depend too much on 
endorsers. If a note is good, it 
doesn’t need any endorsement. If 
it is not good, you should not take it 
into your bank.”’ 

We replied that there have been 
20 bank failures in the West, where 
endorsements are not common, to 
every one in the East where they are. 
Generally speaking, bond losses have 
not seriously affected the western 
banks, because few of them had many 
bonds. It was one-name paper that 
carried them down. 
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A note may be perfectly good, 
when we take it. The next week or 
month, the maker may meet with an 
accident, or have a stroke, or de- 
velop some lingering illness that 
changes the prospects for that note 
over-night. If we have a good en- 
dorser on it, our depositors’ money 
is safe. 

Sometimes we have a loan applica- 
tion from a young man, honest, 
eapable, thrifty, healthy, industri- 
ous, but of small means. We could 
not help him on one-name paper, 
without undue risk. But if he has a 
prosperous uncle who will endorse 
his note, we gladly take it, with 
benefit to the bank, the borrower, 
and the community. Time after 
time we have collected notes 100% 
from the endorsers, in which unfore- 
seen contingencies had ruined the 
earning power of the makers. 

Every officer of a bank feels it his 
duty to build up his bank. Some- 
times we wonder if the bank ex- 
aminers consider it their duty to cut 
it down. If you put one man at work 
planting trees, and another at work 
eutting them down, I’ll bet on the 
cutter to win, every time! 

The proof of any system is in its 
results. 

If you examined 30,000 boilers, 
and 10,000 of them blew up in three 
years, you would no doubt think that 
the makers, and the users of those 
boilers were at fault. But I contend 
that it would also be an indictment 
of the method of boiler inspection. 

Certainly the results of the last 
few years would seem to indicate 
that a change is needed in. bank ex- 
aminations. Hundreds of eases of 
ruinous dishonesty and default have 
come to light, undiscovered by re- 
peated bank examinations, while, no 
doubt, the examiners were devoting 
their attention to some slow $200 
notes, in those very same banks! 

Thousands of banks have been 
forced to close. 

Some closings have apparently 
been due to conditions beyond any- 
one’s control. In other cases, the 
managements have been at fault. 
But I maintain that no small part 
of the difficulty has been due to the 
methods of the bank examiners. 

To illustrate: I understand that 
one bank not far from here that 
closed last year, had been hounded 
as usual for several years to reduce 
local loans. After the bank closed, 


the local loans were collected 100%, 
including all the criticized ones. 
Meanwhile no criticism whatever 
had been made of the bonds bought 
and held. No suggestions had been 
made as to quality and diversity of 
bonds, yet bond depreciation was 
what forced the bank to close. 
Where lines of local credit were 
reduced because of bank examiner. 
pressure, no similar lines were avail- 


due to present methods of bank ex- 
amination. 

I have mentioned a few of the high 
spots of present methods. Now for 
constructive suggestions. You all 
know how the bank examiners act at 
present. Suppose instead, they came 
in and said, in effect: ‘‘We are here 
to examine your bank. It is our duty 
to searchingly investigate the sound- 
ness of the bank, and the honesty of 





Are These Suggestions Practical? 


(Write your views and mail them to the editor.) 


1 Equip the examiner’s staff 
with experts in bank records and 
accounting, and let all suggestions 
on accounting changes come from 
them. 


2 Provide bond experts to pass 
on the bond lists and advise im- 
provements. 


3 Provide an expert on local 
loans and thus you can avoid 
perfunctory criticism of local 
borrowers by examiners who are 


experienced only as clerks. 


4 Provide the banking author- 
ities with a management expert 
who will give capable advice to 
boards on matters that will help 
improve the bank’s profits. 


5 Require the employment of 
examiners who will correct a fault 
before it can ruin a bank—men 
who feel that the examiner’s job 
is to keep banks operating, not to 
see how many can be closed. 





able in a small town to replace them, 
and the money was put into bonds. 
When the ultimate test of liquida- 
tion came, the criticized assets were 
sound, and the uncriticized assets 
were unsound. I believe that makes 
a clear case that the bank examina- 
tion methods were unsound. 

Incidentally, in that case, 14 
months elapsed between examina- 
tions just before the bank was closed, 
whereas the law calls for examina- 
tions twice a year. 


HERE is a modest, sound, con- 

servative country bank not far 

from here. The president is a 
retired business man of substantial 
means, who serves without salary. 
He is respected by the community, 
financially able and willing to help 
his bank if necessary. He tells me 
that he is so disgusted by the treat- 
ment he has received from the bank 
examiners, that he intends to resign 
as soon as the depression is over. He 
says he does not have to stand such 
treatment and will not. There is a 
bank that will be needlessly weaken- 
ened by losing an unusually desir- 
able part of its personnel, directly 
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its personnel, but we have no infer- 
iority and no superiority complexes 
to work off. We are here to help 
you with an outside viewpoint. 

‘‘Under the circumstances, your 
bond list is in fairly good shape, but 
we would suggest so and so. We are 
pleased to see that since our last visit 
you have carried out our bookkeep- 
ing suggestions. We have another 
change we would like to have you 
make, and will be glad to discuss it 
with you and see if it cannot be done 
without adding to your total cleri- 
cal expense. 

‘“We are also glad to note that you 
have cleaned up some slow paper, 
and secured some additional finan- 
cial statements. That’s fine—but we 
want you to see what you can do on 
these ten accounts before our next 
visit.”’ 

If they went at it in such cooper- 
ative spirit, praising a little where 
they could—criticizing where they 
should—giving you a reasonable and 
possible objective, wouldn’t you feel 
like cheerfully going to work with a 
vim to carry out their wishes? 

Bankers are only human. You’d 


(Continued on page 685) 
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The NRA And Money 


HAT new books ought I to 

\Y, be knowing about?’’ de- 

manded the Banker of his 
friend, the business librarian, at 
luncheon. ‘‘I really suppose I ought 
to apologize for working you this 
way, but I can’t read everything.’”’ 

**Since my job calls for a lot of 
reading, you might as well get the 
benefit of it,’’ replied the librarian. 
‘‘Anyway I have just been looking 
over some right interesting books 
that might be of some use to you. 

‘*Whittlesey House has published 
two books on the NRA and the rea- 
sons behind the law. Since the law 
treats of two different things, labor 
and relations to competitors, the 
publishers have had each one treated 
separately, and by authorities in 
their fields. 

‘*The first book is Labor Relations 
Under the Recovery Act and is not 
simply a discussion of what must be 
done under the Act, but of how those 
relations should be approached, and 
what points should be included in 
the labor agreements. Chapter V, 
with the title ‘The Business Values 
of Collective Bargaining’ is indica- 
tive of the point of view. 

‘‘Both of the authors are well 
known in the industrial relations 
field, the senior author, Ordway 


You are here given the benefit of 
the analysis of four new books for 
bankers by a business librarian. 


By HODGES JAMESON 


Tead, being a lecturer at Columbia 
University, and the junior author, 
Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, being Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


‘“The second book, Business Under 
the Recovery Act, in dealing with 
those practices which bring a com- 
pany in competition with others, is 
equally sure that the NRA is a new 
step in the right direction. ‘March 
1933, marked the climax of the era 
of rugged individualism in America’, 
begins the first phrase of the first 
chapter. ‘Business Socialism vs. 
State Socialism’, ‘Industry’s Forty 
Commandments’ fa list of unfair 
practices which must be avoided], 
and chapters on merchandising, sell- 
ing and advertising ‘In the New 
Era’ are typical sections. As in the 
first book, the emphasis is placed 
upon the wider implications of the 
Act, although the appendix gives 





Books On NRA And Money 


Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, 
Henry C. Labor Relations 
Under The Recovery Act. 259 
pages. Whittlesey House, New 
York City, 1933. $2.50. 


Valenstein, Lawrence, and 
Weiss, E. B. Business Under 
The Recovery Act. 314 pages, 
Whittlesey House, New York 
City, 1933. $2.50. 
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Woodward, Donald B., and 
Rose, Marc A. A Primer of 
Money. 261 pages. Whittlesey 
House, New York City, 1933. 
$2.00. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and 
Gruenberg, Benjamin C. Pa- 
rents, Children and Money. 219 


pages, Viking Press, New York 
City, 1933. $1.75. 


typical proposed codes, and other 
administrative and explanatory data. 

‘The two authors are Lawrence 
Valenstein, President of the Grey 
Advertising Service, and E. B. 
Weiss, for many years connected 
with Printer’s Ink. ’ 

‘‘These two books give the best 
introduction to the spirit and mean- 
ing of the NRA that I have seen 
so far. Reprints of the laws, regula- 
tions, codes, and what not, have ap- 
peared in many forms, and I expect 
that you have several at the bank. 
But volumes such as these are neces- 
sary, if you are to get at the heart 
of what the Act and the various 
codes mean. 

‘‘The other two books which I 
think you should know about dis- 
cuss what the NRA hopes to make 
for the business man—money. 

“It is easier to understand what 
money is, than it is to make money— 
that is if you are willing to work as 
hard at the one as the other. Wood- 
ward and Rose have saved you a lot 
of waste effort in understanding 
what money is by their Primer of 
Money, for it is a particularly clear 
and simple account of what our 
money talk is all about. It’s just 
the book to put into the hands of 
your junior clerks, recommend to 
your lady customers, or even to try 
out on your professional friends. 

‘Donald B. Woodward, who was 
Financial Editor of Business Week, 
has lately gone over to the editorial 
service of the American Bankers As- 
sociation so you ought to be inter- 


(Continued on page 683) 
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A Way To Get 


Permanent Bank Reform 


Deposit Insurance, justifiable as an emergency 
measure alone, will not insure bank safety, in the 
opinion of the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
Here is a’ plan for getting needed legislation. 


banking laws and practices, the 

Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has issued a statement an- 
alyzing the new deposit insurance 
plan and making definite recom- 
mendations for the betterment of 
banking. 

It is recommended that a group of 
bankers and bank customers be ap- 
pointed to study the situation with 
a view to suggesting the types of 
laws that will be most beneficial to 
all. This definite and practical sug- 
gestion is prompted by the convic- 
tion that the present laws will not 
accomplish what+is expected of them. 

The report of the commission ad- 
mits that deposit insurance, as a 
temporary measure, may have a 


[Taning' its commission on 


beneficial effect by restoring confi- 
dence in banks in the quickest pos- 
sible way. However, it points out 
the dangers that lie ahead, if it be- 
comes a permanent institution. 

It emphasizes that, inasmuch as 
the success of banking is of just as 
much interest to depositors as it is to 
bank officers, it is essential that 
banks be made safe, and according 
to the report, insurance does not 
necessarily provide safety. Every 
man who insures his life dies just the 
same. Banks whose deposits are in- 
sured are in just as much danger, 
in fact, the report suggests that they 
may be in more danger of closing. 
The insurance may replace the loss, 
but, in the long run, the replacement 
fund comes from the banks that have 





Members Of The Commission On Banking Laws And 
Practices Of The Association Of Reserve City Bankers 


John H. Hogan, Vice President, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago, Chairman Ex-Officio 

Guy Emerson, Vice President, Bankers 

rust Co., New York City, Chairman, 
Executive Committee 

Carl W. Allendoerfer, Vice President, First 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

William F. Augustine, Vice President, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

Fred W. Ellsworth, Vice President, 
Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans 

Ralph S. Euler, Vice President, Union 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert V. Fleming, President, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C 

R. Ellison Harding, President, Fort Worth 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 

Richard R. Hunter, Vice President, Chase 
National Bank, New York City 

Walter Lichtenstein, Vice President, First 
National Bank, Chicago 

Hal Y. Lemon, Vice President, National 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas B. McAdams, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 

Morton M. Prentis, President, First 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Laurence B. Robbins, Vice President, 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Iil. 

Tom K. Smith, President, Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Vice President, 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

J. F. Sullivan, Jr., Vice President, Crocker 
First National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

Lyman E. Wakefield, President, First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

G. M. Wallace, Vice President, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

James L. Walsh, Vice President, National 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Lane Young, Vice President, Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
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R. V. FLEMING 


The Association of Reserve 
City Bankers is made up of 
officers of 141 banks in 49 reserve 
cities. The capital of these banks 
totals $1,263,446,000, which is 
43% of the capital of all banks 
in the country. The deposits 
total $15,796,858,643; which is 
37% of all deposits. The surplus 
and profits of these banks totals 
$1,239,570,668; which is almost 
as much as the capital and sets 
a standard for other banks to 
work toward. 

A bank president at 35 and now 
second vice president of the 
American Bankers Association at 
44, Robert V. Fleming brings to’ 
the Commission On Banking Laws 
a wealth of strength and person- 
ality, as well as a background of 
training in political economy and 
commercial law. He is a member 
of the executive council, chairman 
of the Federal Legislation Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Council of the 
American Bankers Association. 


been properly managed and so will 
ultimately be paid by the depositors 
of those banks. 

Furthermore, the degree of the 
responsibility of successful banks for 
the losses in closed banks has na 
limit. The insurance corporation 
may continue to levy assessments on 
the successful banks time after time 
without end. An assessment of 1% 

(Continued on page 682) 
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Strategy In Getting Accounts 


HE other day I called on an 
[escent in the neighborhood 

who was reputed to be quite a 
difficult man to deal with. He 
listened courteously to all I had to 
say about my bank. He had one of 
these so-called ‘‘poker faces’’ which 


never changed in expression. I 
didn’t know whether I was impress- 
ing him or not. 

When I stopped for breath, he 
made this challenge: ‘“‘If you will 
give me one good reason why I 
should change my account, you can 
have it.’’ 

That put it squarely up to me. 
The bank in which he kept his ac- 
count has consistently advertised 
large resources and long records of 
safety and stability. We are neither 
very large nor very old. Yet we have 
maintained a sound bank long 
enough to have amply proved our 
stability and good management. I 
knew we were plenty large enough 
to meet all the requirements of this 
man’s business. So I met the chal- 
lenge this way. 

‘‘T wouldn’t want you to change 
your account, Mr. Brown, if you are 
strongly tied to your present con- 
nection. But suppose you should 
need a substantial sum of cash 
quickly to close a deal at 2:30 or 
3 o’clock. You could get it in a few 
minutes from our bank. 


“Suppose you needed a substantial sum of money about 
2:30 or 3:00 o’clock. You could get it quickly from our 
bank. Your own bank is too far away.” I had hit the nail 
on the head and we got the account. 

















These four cases should be an inspiration to keep 
after important accounts until they are secured. 
The experiences are reported in the words of the 
vice president who gave the facts to the author. 


By RALEIGH E. ROSS 


He rang for the treasurer. ‘‘Give 
this gentleman a check for $1,000,’’ 
he directed. ‘‘ We’re, opening an ac- 
count with his bank.’’ 

Later I learned that I had hit the 
nail squarely on the head. The 
emergency which I had suggested 
had actually happened a few days 
before and Mr. Brown was quick to 
see the value of being ready, should 
it occur again. 

Here’s another interesting case. 

I had not been able to interest the 
owner of a certain factory in our 
community. I had called several 
times but could not seem to make 
any headway toward getting the 
business. 

One day, a new plan came to me 
which I felt might be a winner. 
There was considerable vacant space 
around the factory. I inquired as to 
who owned it. 

**T do,’’ replied the president. 

*‘Do you want to sell it?’’ 

**T’ll say I do—if I can get a fair 
price and a satisfactory buyer.’’ 

‘‘Let me list it 
in our bank for 
you,’’ I suggested. 
‘Of course, we’re 
not in the real 


estate business. But we are inter- 
ested in seeing that the right class 
of firms locate in this neighborhood. 
So, when we get inquiries from re- 
sponsible people, we are glad to 
refer them to a site suited to their 
purposes. ”’ 

To tell the truth, we had been 
getting very few inquiries. However, 
through some extra effort, I was able 
to send a prospect within a week of 
our conversation. The factory owner 
was very appreciative. 

‘*T think a bank as public-spirited 
as yours deserves community sup- 
port,’’ he said, and opened a sub- 
stantial commercial account. 

Once again, a little different tech- 
nique landed the business where 
ordinary solicitation had proved in- 
effective. 

Here is true story number three. 
This time I was breaking in a new 
man to help with our new business 
work. We sent in our cards to the 
owner of a building who occupies 
much of it with his own concern. He 
sent out word that he did not have 
time to see any bank men. I had an 
inspiration. 

‘*What!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘Is he too 


(Continued on page 680) 


The Four Cases 


1 A suggestion of the value of convenient location 
secured the account of one important business. 

2 A factory account was secured by rendering a 
service in selling real estate owned by the president. 

3 A building owner, who refused to see the bank 
officer, was won over by a service that resulted in 
renting some of the Vacant space in his building. 

4 Courtesy to an old lady secured a deposit of 
several thousand dollars. 
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Bankers 


the bookkeeping equip- 
ment in a small bank 
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Support NRA 


By Buying Equipment And Supplies 


that bankers have not done 

their share toward national 
recovery. The editors of this mag- 
azine determined to find out whether 
bankers are buying normally or 
are refusing to buy. Letters 
were written to the executives of 
banks in all parts of the country to 
determine whether needed machines 
and equipment are being bought or 
whether there is a policy against 
purchasing anything that can pos- 
sibly be eliminated from the buying 
program. 

The many letters received in re- 
sponse to this inquiry not only show 
that banks have not adopted a policy 
of delayed buying but they list many 
items to indicate the type of pur- 
chases being made at this time. 


Sa there are who have stated 


Pennsylvania 


A national bank in Pennsylvania, 
for example, through its vice presi- 
dent and cashier, states: ‘‘We have 
recently purchased a new adding 
machine and an entire line of new 
vault equipment. 

**We will soon be in the market 
for another machine to handle a new 
system, which we expect to install 
in our note department, and later we 
are planning on buying two large 


Bankers have been among the most ardent supporters 
of the urge to buy made by the federal administration. 
Letters from 28 states show normal buying. 


bookkeeping machines for our com- 
mercial department. It is our pur- 
pose to modernize our equipment in 
every respect and we will proceed 
to purchase as we find it convenient 
to make the necessary changes.’’ 


California 


‘‘There has been no change in our 
policy of purchasing necessary 
equipment,’’ says the vice president 
of a California bank. ‘‘Proper 
economy has dictated the elimina- 
tion of the somewhat extravagant 
purchases of the past, but we have 
continued to buy whatever is neces- 
sary. In the last few months, we 
have purchased a new adding ma- 
chine for our bookkeeping depart- 
ment, a large motor for a ventilating 
system and one noiseless typewriter. 
We have spent substantial sums on 
the bank’s private elevators, the 
sidewalks surrounding our main of- 
fice and in painting our branch 
building. It has always been the 
policy of this bank to take its part 
in every public movement, whether 
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civic or national, and we have done 
and are doing our very best to assist 
in the national recovery program.’’ 


Massachusetts 


The president of a bank in a large 
Massachusetts city says, ‘‘It is very 
hard to believe that banks are not 
doing their part in buying under the 
NRA. Certainly, this is not true in 
our case as, in addition to our normal 
buying, we have recently purchased 
an extra supply of savings pass- 
books, commercial passbooks and 
check books. We have also pur- 
chased two bookkeeping machines, 
and we have contracted for two 
more.”’ 


North Carolina 


A North Carolina bank, through 
its president, tells us that it has re- 
cently purchased 11 new bookkeep- * 
ing machines at the cost of about 
$16,000. The president says, ‘‘We 
have just finished alterations and 
changes in our departments and of- 
fices at a cost of about $5,000. In 
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addition to this, we have purchased 
about $5,000 worth of supplies of 
various sorts. We have also traded 
in two old automobiles we owned for 
two new ones and have added about 
15 employees to our force.’’ 


Minnesota 


The attitude of bankers toward the 
re-employment situation is repre- 
sented by a letter from a large bank 
in Minnesota in which the assistant 
cashier states, ‘‘ During the past two 
or three years, we have carried in 
this office approximately 40 clerks in 
excess of our needs. We maintained 
these extra people on the payroll be- 
cause we did not like to add to an 
already distressed unemployment 
situation. 

**Since the first of the year, we 
have spent over $16,000 on equip- 
ment of one kind or another. Under 
normal conditions, we would, at this 
time, be purchasing some equipment 
in order to speed up and perhaps 
more materially improve our present 
method of handling work in the 
bank, but this, in turn, would elim- 
inate a number of clerks. 

‘““While it would be to our ad- 
vantage to make these changes, 
nevertheless, we are not doing so 
because it would mean a displacing 
of clerks and consequent diminish- 
ing of purchasing power. To our 
knowledge, the banks are doing all 
in their power to assist in carrying 
out the recovery program of the ad- 
ministration in an intelligent way 
and should not be a target for crit- 
icism.”’ 


Kentucky 


‘Tt has been my experience,’’ says 
the vice president of a Kentucky 
bank, ‘‘that banks generally, are co- 
operating to the fullest extent with 
the NRA movement. I think any state- 
ment to the contrary must come from 
misinformed sources. We are con- 
tinuing with our policy of purchas- 
ing such supplies as are needed and 
have recently bought two new auto- 
mobiles for use of our outside men.”’ 


Connecticut 


‘‘This bank has not curtailed its 
expenses for necessary equipment 
to any great degree,’’ says the presi- 
dent of a Connecticut trust company. 
‘‘Our cost for the repair of worn 
equipment and the purchase of ad- 
ditional machinery has run about 
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$1,000 a month this year and this 
figure compares favorably with our 
expenditure during the so-called 
normal buying. During this period, 


What These Bankers Have 
Just Bought 


Adding machines 

Vault equipment 
Ventilating systems 
Typewriters 
Modernization of elevators 
Sidewalks 

Painting 

Passbooks 

Check books 
Bookkeeping machines 
Modernization of offices 
Supplies 

Automobiles 

Coin wrappers 

Deposit slips 

Window envelopes 
Remittance sheets 
Venetian blinds 
Automatic stokers 
Complete accounting systems 
Calculating machines 
Change makers 

Rugs 

Electric display devices 
Calendar pads 

Safety paper 

Ice water machines 


What They Will Soon Buy 


Bookkeeping machines 
Discount registers 

Envelopes 

Second teller sheets 

First teller books 

Calendar pads 

Loan and discount machines 
Typewriters 

Adding machines 

Air conditioners 


we are also making repairs, altera- 
tions and improvements in our build- 
ing, which will run to a substantial 
sum. It is, of course, true that this 
bank, like many others, is operating 


on a reduced income and, therefore, 
is scrutinizing every expenditure 
with more than usual care. Never. 
theless, we are keeping our building 
and equipment in first-class condi- 
tion and are not holding back from 
necessary expenses because of pre- 
vailing conditions.’’ 


South Dakota 


A South Dakota bank gives a list 
of its purchases during the preced- 
ing six weeks. These include pocket 
check covers, single deposit slips, 
credit slips, coin wrappers, window 
envelopes, remittance sheets, and 
merchant check covers. The vice 
president states that he will pur- 
chase, within the next few weeks, a 
discount register, envelopes of vari- 
ous kinds, second teller sheets, first 
teller books and calendar pads. 


Illinois 


‘*We are buying both supplies 
and equipment in a perfectly normal 
way,’’ says the vice president of a 
bank in one of the smaller cities in 
Illinois. He continues, ‘‘ While we 
have not bought much equipment 
recently for the simple reason that 
we have not been in need of any, we 
are considering, now, the purchase 
of a loan and discount machine.”’ 

Mississippi 

From a national bank with a 
$350,000 capital, in a Mississippi 
town, we received the following: 
‘“‘This bank has, without interrup- 
tion, bought everything in the na- 
ture of equipment and supplies that 
it has needed. We have, further- 
more, purchased for future needs, 
because of the low prices. Our buy- 
ing policy has been more liberal than 
usual, although the total quantity 
purchased is smaller than in pre- 
vious years, due to the fact that our 
volume of business has been less.’’ 


Texas 


‘*We have continued our normal 
buying of supplies and such other 
things as are needed for the normal 
conduct of our business,’’ says the 
assistant cashier of a bank in one 
of the larger Texas cities. 


Oregon 


‘The vice president of an Oregon 
bank says, ‘‘Upon receiving your 
letter, I investigated the subject, and 


(Continued on page 688) 
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Land Values Revived 


A study of the fluctuations of land prices in the Chicago 
District for the past 100 years provided a basis for re- 
newing confidence through a series of advertisements. 


wealth. It carries by far the larger part of all 

the tax burden. In times of depression it ceases 
to move. Notably in the present depression, mortgage 
money has disappeared, and the real estate situation 
has become almost intolerable. 

Every community has had this problem. In Chi- 
cago, the depression of land alone within the city limits 
has brought values from $5,000,000,000 down to $2,- 
500,000,000, with a somewhat similar percentage on 
several billions of suburban values. 

This picture, aggravated by an antiquated tax sys- 
tem and other factors, faced the city as it rounded into 
the hundredth year of its growth from a wilderness fur 
trading post to the fourth largest city in the world. 
The percentages are no different than other cities have 
faced, but the situation was one that intrigued the 
student of economics. 

The Chicago Title & Trust Co. [which does not deal 
in real estate or real estate securities] has an unbroken 
record of service in matters of real estate titles going 
back to 1847. It still recalls with pride how an official 
loaded the only remaining records of Cook County real 
estate titles into a one-horse wagon on the night of 
October 9th, 1871, and, protecting the load from burn- 
ing shingles, drove these title records to a place of 
safety from the Great Fire. 

As this company delved into its experience with 
real estate values, going back through the panics, wars, 
and fires that have visited Chicago, its officials were 
impressed by the fact that pessimism, like optimism, is 
short-sighted and excessive—that there was a familiar 
ring to the pessimism of 1933, and of 1893, 1873 and of 
1857 and 1837. 

All sounded alike. All expressed the conviction that 
real estate could never again be worth owning. And all 
except the last, had long since been proved absurd by 
the tremendous renewal of confidence and the tremen- 
dous recovery of values that followed in due course. 

How to use this background of experience in an ap- 
peal to people to return to their sane moods, to adopt a 
longer perspective and to recognize that land is still the 
basic investment, was the advertising problem which 
intrigued the officials of the title and trust company. 

**Suppose,’’ one of them said, ‘‘that the history of 
Chicago’s land cycles of boom and depression warrants 
a conservative long-time optimism; suppose this note 
of confidence sounded by a conservative institution 
should renew confidence in real estate ownership and 


R= estate represents over half the national 
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investment to the extent of 5% on 
five or six billion dollars of values, 
or a net gain of $300,000,000 to Chi- 
eago, with a first new impulse to- 
wards recovery of real estate in this 
city and perhaps in many others . . . would not this be 
worth while ?’’ 

It was with this objective that a study of the situa- 
tion was undertaken. 

The first few days of study of records and books deal- 
ing with the growth of Chicago and the increasing 
value of its lands developed the fact that an economist 
at one of the city’s universities, Mr. Homer Hoyt, had 
for eight years been making a detailed study of Chicago 
land values, section by section, for the city’s entire 211 
square miles. His results were already taking form as 
a book and a series of charts dealing with land value, 


(Continued on next page) 
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transportation and population. 

An arrangement was made with 
Mr. Hoyt, the economist, to further 
the publication of his book and to 
utilize his material in a series of 12 
newspaper announcements dealing 
with Chicago land values. The first 
of these advertisements, as_ the 
agency worked out the series, was a 
six-column announcement stating: 

‘‘In a hundred-year perspective 
upon Chicago land values . . . there 
is courage and inspiration for real 
estate ownership . . . Depressions, 
panies, wars and fires have not been 
able to stop the city’s growth nor 
discourage the spirit of its citi- 
zens ... After every depression, Chi- 
eago’s aggregate land value has re- 
covered and gone ahead .. . Not in 
any of the five major depressions 
have total land values gone so low 
as in the previous one.”’ 


The Campaign’s Purpose 


The purpose of the campaign was 
stated as follows: ‘‘By assisting in 
the publication of these results, the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. hopes to 
serve the interests of conservative 
and sound real estate ownership in 
Chicago . . . to assist recovery .. . 
and to advance the knowledge of 
real estate as an investment.’’ 

The second advertisement featured 
the master curve, with the heading: 
‘‘The Curve That Says ‘I Will’.’’ 

The third advertisement is head- 
ed: ‘‘The Dragon Is Devouring the 
Sun.’’ It drew a parallel between 
the loss of confidence in real estate 
and the fear of primitive peoples 
when an eclipse obscured the sun. 

The next seven advertisements 
went specifically into real estate 
values in one section after another, 
tracing the growth of each section, 
with a wealth of interesting, historic 
fact and illustration, and citing for 
each square mile actual averages 
showing the ups and downs of the 
five major depressions. 

The eleventh advertisement dealt 
with the entire suburban area. 

The twelfth advertisement quoted 
famous pessimisms of other depres- 
sions and summarized the campaign 
under the heading, ‘‘Chicago Re- 
fuses to Stay Down.’’ 

The advertisements show how, 
through five cycles, Chicago real 
estate went from $168,000 at the 
Government land office price, to $10,- 
000,000 in 1836, and then dropped 
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back to $1,400,000; went to $125,- 
000,000 in 1857, dropped back to 
$60,000,000 by 1861; went to $575,- 
000,000 in 1873, dropped back to 
5250,000,000 by 1879; went to $1,- 
500,000,000 by 1893 and dropped 
back to $1,000,000,000 by 1897; went 
to $5,000,000,000 by 1928, and 
dropped back to $2,500,000,000 in 
1933. 

They also show that, in every de- 
pression, real estate, reacting slow- 
ly through cancellation of leases and 
other long-time arrangements, drift- 
ed down 40% to 60% over a period 
of four to six years; then went 
through a period of recovery of from 
12 to 31 years, during which new 
high points were established, with a 
large part of the gain never again 
sacrificed. 

The campaign was thoroughly 
merchandised in various ways. The 
first announcement was a noon-day 
speech and broadcast before the Chi- 
eago Rotary Club by Holman D. 
Pettibone, President of Chicago 
Title & Trust Co.—an address which 
was also reproduced and distributed 
in booklet form. 

A pre-showing of the campaign 
occurred at a dinner of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, which was ad- 
dressed by Kenneth Rice, vice presi- 
dent of Chicago Title & Trust Co. in 
charge of real estate matters. 

Another pre-showing was held far 
real estate and financial editors 
of Chicago newspapers and other 
publications. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by General Abel Davis, 
chairman of the board, Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. The public spirited 
nature and the economic importance 
of the campaign were stressed, and 
the finest kind of cooperation by the 
press was assured. 

As the campaign proceeded, re- 
prints of every advertisement were 
mailed simultaneously with publica- 
tion to a carefully selected list of 
real estate firms and officials, bank- 
ers and trust officers, attorneys, in- 
surance officials, real estate invest- 
ment people, and a list of out-of- 
town men, including real estate 
boards, chambers of commerce and 
others. Many real estate men asked 
for quantities up to several thousand 
copies of each advertisement, and 
distributed them widely. 

There were other pre-views at con- 
ventions of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, mortgage 


bankers, title associations, financial 
advertisers and others. 

By the time the second advertise- 
ment had appeared, important com- 
ment was coming in from real estate 
firms, investors, bankers and eciti- 
zens, who praised the public-spirited 
nature of the effort, confessed a turn 
from discouragement to renewed 
courage, began to post the entire 
series in their windows, indicated 
that they had already noticed tangi- 
ble results in the form of better pay- 
ments on partial payment contracts 
for vacant property, and so on. 

Further interest was aroused by 
securing interviews with ‘‘oldest 
residents’’ in many parts of Chicago. 
These interviews were full of news 
value. They corroborated the figures 
given in the advertisements and, in 
many cases, reclaimed from oblivion 
historie facts of considerable inter- 
est. These reminiscences were wide- 
ly commented on by the residents of 
the sections discussed. 


Cooperation Through Publicity 


Real estate firms cooperated by 
releasing editorial stories citing re- 
newed activity in their sections. 
One firm reported that it began to 
see the end of first floor ‘‘ business 
vacant,’’ and a chance to rent some 
second floor vacant that had been 
going begging for several years. 
From some sections, the newspapers 
recorded more sales, trades and 
leases than in many months. 


This campaign was a pioneer ef- 
fort from start to finish. Apparently 
no such campaign and no such study 
of land values as Mr. Hoyt’s had 
previously been undertaken. It was 
necessary to blaze a new trail at 
every point, and months or years 
may pass before the extent of results 
in stiffening confidence and stopping 
the recession of values can be esti- 
mated. Already it is evident, how- 
ever, that in spite of exceptional dif- 
ficulties, Chicago has shown excep- 
tional improvement; and it is cur- 
rently being said : ‘‘ Chicago will lead 
the country out of the depression.’’ 

Every city and every bank has a 
similar problem locally. The tech- 
nique of survey and of publicity de- 
veloped at Chicago offers a guide to 
any other community with sufficient 
determination to come to grips with 
the biggest financial problem it 
faces—real estate values. 
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Bandits Escape With $32,000 


. 


In addition to the loss of money, most holdups endanger 


the lives of employees and customers. It is important to 
keep informed regarding methods used by bandits and 
to learn of means that may be employed for protection. 


AIDING the First National 
Bank in the heart of Brainerd, 
Minn. (10,000 population), 

five machine gun bandits overpow- 
ered 14 persons, shot up the inside 
and outside of the bank and adjoin- 
ing buildings, and fled with at least 
$32,000 in cash. 

None of the patrons or employees 
imprisoned in the bank were hurt, 
but at least four pedestrians were in 
the line of fire while machine gun 
bullets perforated automobiles as the 
desperadoes roared out of town with 
all their weapons spitting fire. Ev- 
idently the bandits shot ‘‘high’’ to 
avoid adding murder to their al- 
ready vicious crime or else they 
could not keep their machine guns 
from ‘‘climbing,’’ which is one of 
the hardest things for even the best 
machine gun operators to do. 

Driving into town about daylight, 
the raiders went directly to the 
bank, trapped the janitor and bank 
guard as they came to work, and 
took up their positions inside and 
outside the bank which they held for 
almost three hours. 

Three of the bandits donned 
masks after they got inside and as- 
eertained that the time lock pro- 
tecting the vault safe, which con- 
tained the bulk of the cash, was set 
for 8:45 A. M. They took into 
custody employees, and officers, one 
by one, as they reported for work. 

A remark passed to a 72-year-old 
woman in the bank by one of the 
bandits indicated that the gunmen 
had planned the raid for several 
weeks. ‘‘Grandma,”’ said one of the 
bandits, ‘‘I’ve seen you every morn- 
ing for a couple of weeks.”’ 

As the janitor approached the 
bank at 6 A. M., three men surged 
around him, placed pistols against 
his body and told him to ‘“‘hurry up 





and open that bank.’’ Shortly after- 
ward, the bank guard, a former 
highway patrolman, approached the 
bank and was given the same recep- 
tion. His pistol was taken away and 
he was escorted to the washroom 
where the janitor was held prisoner. 

Between 8 and 8:15, ten em- 
ployees came into the bank and were 
herded into ante-rooms and forced 
to lie on the floor. After the time 
lock on the safe had run down, and 
the bandits had secured the money, 
they shot up the interior of the bank, 
fired at random on the outside and 
fled with virtually all the bank’s 
eash. 

This was Minnesota’s 28th bank 
holdup for 1933 and the third con- 
secutive holdup in less than 30 days 
in which five bandits engaged in each 
attack. It is significant that in each 
of these last three attacks, different 
methods of departure were em- 
ployed. It appears, therefore, that 
these are three separate ‘‘mobs.’’ 
In this instance, it was an Act of 
Providence that several people were 
not killed or wounded by machine 
gun fire. 

The outstanding fact about this 
type of holdup is that it is the 
hardest for the bandit to plan and 
yet the easiest for the banker to 
frustrate, if he will but take the 
necessary simple precautions. 


Holdup Equipment Installed 


Following suggestions made in a 
previous issue of Rand M®Nally 
Bankers Monthly, several banks have 
installed holdup equipment. One of 
the latest installations was made by 
the Dollar Savings Bank in Bronx, 
New York. This bank has installed 
19 electrically controlled Diebold 
Tellers’ Safety Lockers for the pro- 
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tection of all counter cash. Only 
small sums for immediate needs are 
kept in the cash drawers. Surplus 
eash is put into the lockers imme- 
diately beneath the cash drawers, 
under combination lock protection. 

As deposits accumulate, the excess 
is placed in a special compartment 
of the cash drawer from which it 
is automatically dropped into the 
locker, when the drawer is closed. 
When surplus funds are needed, 
they are usually secured from the 
locker by dialing the combination to 
open the locker door. However, all 
of the 19 lockers are electrically con- 
trolled. Control stations are located 
at each window and at other strategic 
positions throughout the bank. 
Pressing any control station button 
automatically closes all cash drawers 
and dead locks both cash drawers 
and locker doors independent of the 
standard locks. Thus, at the first 
threat of holdup, all counter cash 
can be instantly dead locked under 
physical protection. 

The safes remain locked until the 
electrical system is reset from the 
master control cabinet. The door of 
the control cabinet is locked by 
Automatic Rewind Delayed Control 
Combination locks, making it neces- 
sary for the pre-determined delay 
period to elapse before the electrical 
system can be reset. Thus every dol- 
lar of counter cash can be imme- 
diately placed under Delayed Con- 
trol Timelock protection at the first 
threat of danger. 


The average holdup lasts less than 
three minutes. Delay, therefore, is 
a positive means of defeating ban- 
dits. The effect of protective meas- 
ures of this sort has been to prevent 
bandits from attacking banks equip- 
ped with protective devices. How- 
ever, this has the additional effect of 
sending those bandits to banks which 
are not protected. Consequently, it 
is important that you see that your 
bank is properly protected against 
loss. 

The same bank has also installed 
six electric Rekordesk Safes. These 
are fire resisting cabinets in which 
the ledger cards are stored for all 
savings accounts. In case of fire, 
while the desks are open, any teller 
may press a button which automat- 
ically closes and locks the safe, thus 
protecting the records as quickly as 
the cash is protected against hold- 
ups. 
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How We Watch Loans 


(Continued from page 648) 
chooses, in any action which may be 
brought against him in connection 
with the note. If he does not set up 
the defense and a judgment is ob- 
tained, the judgment will be good. 

If the person liable leaves the 
state during the time the statutory 
period is running, the period then 
stops running and does not com- 
mence again until he returns. In 
other words, if the maker of a note 
leaves the state two years after its 
maturity, stays away five years and 
then comes back, it will still be two 
years before the note will outlaw in 
California. Successive absences dur- 
ing this period are also deducted. 

The statute of limitations can, of 
course, also be interrupted or stayed 
by an unqualified written acknowl- 
edgment and promise to pay signed 
by the maker of the note, by the tak- 
ing of a new note, or by the com- 
mencement of a suit before the 
period has run. A new note or an 
unqualified acknowledgment or prom- 
ise to pay can be taken after the 
period has run, and it will be good, 
the law holding that the old obliga- 
tion is a sufficient consideration. In 
a ease of this kind, any subsequent 
suit would be brought upon the new 
note or new promise. If the promise 
and acknowledgment is taken prior 
to the running of the statute, any 
subsequent suit would be brought 
upon the old note. 

A mortgage dies with the mort- 
gage note, and if the mortgage note 
is permitted to outlaw and then an 
unconditional written acknowledg- 
ment and promise to pay is taken, it 
will revive the note but will not re- 
vive the mortgage. If the acknowl- 
edgment is taken before the period 
runs, it will keep the mortgage alive. 
In any case, the statutory period is 
extended for four years from the 
date of the written acknowledgment 
and promise, unless a definite date 
is set out in the writing. Partial pay- 
ment of the principal or the pay- 
ment of interest will not revive an 
outlawed debt and will not extend 
the statutory period on one which is 
not outlawed, in California. This is 
not true in some other states. 

A trust deed note will outlaw just 
like any other note, but the authority 
of the trustee to sell the property 
under the terms of the trust deed 
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and apply the proceeds in payment 
of the note never outlaws. Merely 
the right to any deficiency under the 
trust deed note would outlaw. 

In many cases, you will find in 
looking through your file in connec- 
tion with a note which is about to 
outlaw or which you think has out- 
lawed that you have a letter which 
is a sufficiently definite acknowledg- 
ment and promise so that the note 
either will not outlaw or actually has 
not outlawed. In other cases, you 
will find that you can keep a note 
alive, or revive one which is already 
outlawed, by writing properly framed 
letters to the maker which will 
bring a response that will, in effect, 
be an unconditional acknowledgment 
and promise to pay. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the acknowledgment must be 
unconditional. A promise to pay 
‘‘when able’’ is not unconditional 
and does not prevent a note from 
outlawing or revive one which has 
already outlawed. Under California 
law, the statute of limitations can be 
waived for an unlimited period of 
time by an agreement contained in 
the note or in any other written con- 
tract. 

I emphasize the California law be- 
cause I am familiar with it. Bankers 
in other states should compare their 
state laws on these points. 


Farm Loans Shifted 


(Continued from page 657) 

If a farmer’s application is for 
more than 50% of the normal value 
of his property, the federal land 
bank, acting as a representative of 
the Land Bank Commissioner, re- 
views the application and apprais- 
er’s report and may loan up to 25% 
additional, if the farmer’s security 
is adequate. This is known as a 
Land Bank Commissioner’s loan 
and is made from a fund of $200,- 
000,000 appropriated by the last 
Congress for this purpose. The 
farmer is not required to make two 
separate applications for loans. 

The law requires that he have an 
equity of at least 25% in his prop- 
erty after the loan from the Land 
Bank Commissioner’s fund is made. 
Where the farmer’s debts against 
the property exceed 75% of its ap- 
praised value, it will be necessary 
for him to get his creditors to scale 
down the debt to a point where he 





will have a 25% equity in his prop- 
erty before the loan can be made. 

Commissioner’s loans are made on 
the security of first or second mort- 
gages, but usually, on the latter. 
In some cases, they may be secured 
by personal property such as chat- 
tels on livestock and implements and 
growing crops. Commissioner’s 
loans are made to refinance any in- 
debtedness (secured or unsecured) 
of the farmer, to provide working 
eapital for farm operations, and to 
enable farmers to reacquire farm 
property owned before foreclosure 
any time after July 1, 1931. A Com- 
missioner’s loan cannot exceed $5,000 
to any one farmer, and, as stated, 
the loan, when added to all other 
liens against the property offered as 
security, can not exceed 75% of the 
appraised, normal value of the prop- 
erty. 

After an application for either a 
land bank or a Commissioner’s loan 
has been filed with the secretary of 
a local national farm loan associa- 
tion and has been passed upon favor- 
ably by the association, it is for- 
warded to the federal land bank 
to be recorded and checked for com- 
pleteness and then turned over to 
the appraisal division. It is then 
assigned to a field appraiser who 
visits the farm and checks up on the 
many factors that go to make an 
accurate appraisal of farm prop- 
erties. He sends his report to the 
land bank where the loan committee 
of the bank approves or disapproves 
the loan. 

If the loan is approved, the legal 
department determines if the bor- 
rower’s title to the land is good. 
Some of the land banks require a 
35-year abstract while others have 
agreed to accept a shorter term with 
certificates of title. In some federal 
land bank districts, approved al- 
stractors have been appointed for 
each agricultural county. After the 
abstract has been brought up to date 
by an approved abstractor, it is ex- 
amined by the legal department and, 
if the title is found to be clear, the 
loan is closed and the farmer secures 
the money. 


You tell customers that the time 
to build credit is before they need it. 
Apply that principle to public rela- 
tions and it reads: ‘‘The time to 
build good will is before you need 
_* 
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“’D RATHER be able to explain how costs can 
I be reduced,” says one bank executive, “than 
to explain why they haven't been. That’s why I 
sent for the Recordak Portfolio.” 

This new portfolio brings you important 
facts. It shows how Recordak cuts bookkeeping 
costs 30% and more — with increased fraud 
protection, and greater customer satisfaction. 

It also shows how to cut transit costs 40%. 
How to reduce mail and messenger fees . . . stor- 
age space... filing space. And how to make 
bank operation quieter, speedier and more 
dependable than ever before. 

This portfolio is free, and the methods it 
describes involve no capital outlay. Their cost is 
far overshadowed by the savings achieved. Sav- 


‘Wy RECORDAK 


wivoourmar SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





If some one asks questions about 


perating Costs 


ings already demonstrated in hundreds of banks. 

For these reasons you will want the new 
Recordak portfolio. It explains Recordak com- 
pletely and in detail. Six separate sections pre- 
sent the story from the viewpoints of various 
bank departments, including new business. The 
portfolio is completely illustrated, and full de- 
scriptions of routines are given. It is literally 
a handbook of operating method. 

Send for this portfolio—it is awaiting your 
inquiry. Tear out the coupon, forward it today. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
330 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

| Please send new Recordak Portfolio to 


















you'll be glad you sent ' 
for this portfolio of facts | 


























































































































































































































































































































































































Work With Sales Managers 


(Continued from page 652) 
special drives of concentrated inten- 
sity. 

In one year, the position of that 
company shifted from far down in 
the teens up to fifth place in the 
industry. 

Naturally, the bank loans were 
paid. 

All the way through manufactur- 
ing, in practically every line, in- 
stances like this may be found. Then 
there are other contrasting instances 
where nothing seems to go quite 
right, and rosy sales prospects too 
often evaporate. 

The banker is, perhaps, the one 
man who is in a position to get to 
the heart of such situations and help 
to see that corrective methods are 
applied. 

* * * a 

Among jobbers and distributors, 
much the same situation exists. Fre- 
quently, the problem is more intri- 
cate. The jobber may manufacture 
some lines and wholesale others. He 
may wholesale hundreds or thou- 
sands of lines. His sales manager 
has an intricate task, and frequently 
is crippled in efficiency by moss- 
grown policies or methods. 

In one such firm, the president 
was production-minded, and hamp- 
ered the sales department, first by 
too elaborate an outlay for equip- 
ment, then by a slow and painful 
development of scientific shop man- 
agement and, finally, by being stiff- 
necked regarding the use of new 
metals in the product, which compet- 
itors were sponsoring successfully. 

In another case, it was the refusal 
of the heads of the business to ad- 
vertise that threw the sales plan out 
of balance. In a third ease, the sales 
manager developed a new idea for 
one of his lines, but under-estimated 
the market. An outside survey 
would have shown him a potential 
market worthy of his maximum ef- 
forts—a market which his competi- 
tor now owns lock, stock, and barrel. 

* * * * 

In the retail field, the title of sales 
manager is not so often heard, but 
the man and the function are al- 
ways there. In every town, the 
banker who is making loans needs to 
regard this man as one of the key 
executives with whom he should sit 
and counsel. 

Retailers range from those, on the 
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one side, who merely ‘‘wait on’’ 
trade, or who buy without knowing 
the public’s wants; to those who are 
always close to their public, always 
filling their business with news and 
dramatics that keep the public com- 
ing to them. 

The banker has but to look at his 
deposit accounts to know which are 
which. And he can confer a princely 
favor on those who lack successful 
sales plans by giving them the bene- 
fit of his broader perspective. Here, 
for example, is a druggist, a car 
dealer, a shoe store, or an electric 
appliance shop which can’t seem to 
eatch the knack of the ‘‘ par swing’’ 
in its sales efforts. 

Let the banker, through his city 
banks, get in touch with the key men 
handling distribution for manufac- 
turers in those lines. Let him help 
his merchant develop contact with 
these men who, in turn, are backed 


~-by the most experienced advertising 


and merchandising counsel in the 
country. Let these men take a leaf 
from the procedure of the agricul- 
tural county agent—let them demon- 
strate by specific events how floor- 
wide or store-side sales, phone tech- 
nique and show windows hooked up 
with newspaper advertising 
cause merchandise to move out of 
one or another department with a 
rush. 

Soon the merchant or dealer has 
learned the knack. He learns where 
his sales plans have been lacking. 
He becomes a real sales manager, 
a real outlet for the factory. And 
he also becomes a satisfactory bank 
account. 


Banker’s Creed 

(Continued from page 649) 
that he demands. He seeks to get 
into sympathetic touch with the lives 
of the men and women and boys and 
girls who place their money and 
their confidence in the bank which 
he represents. Indeed, he does not 
limit his interest to the patrons of 
the bank. 

This human banker of whom I 
have written is an ideal created from 
parts of a number of bankers and 
business men I have known, and it 
is therefore, I think, a realizable 
ideal. Indeed such a man is de- 
manded in every bank that realizes 
its responsibility toward those whose 
fortunes and happiness it so largely 
holds under its control and direction. 


will: 
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Strategy Getting Accounts 
(Continued from page 672) 
busy to rent space in this building?”’ 


We left quickly before the secre- 
tary could recover from her amaze- 
ment. She evidently told her chief 
and he instructed her to call us 
back, for after we had walked down 
several flights of stairs, we heard her 
coming down after us. However, we 
got away before she could overtake 
us. 


We went across the street and 
drew a diagram of the building. 
When, we called, two days later, we 
were shown in immediately. 


‘*My bank,’’ I said, ‘‘is interested 
in renting to responsible tenants all 
the vacant space in this community. 
The more good business firms here, 
the more our business grows. We 
understand that you have some 
vacant space in this building.’’ 


*“About 120,000 square feet,’’ 
admitted the owner. 


We went into the details with him. 
I was able to bring in a prospect 
for this space within a few days. 


The owner of the building was 
delighted with this prompt coopera- 
tion. Even after our long talk with 
him, I could see that his expectations 
were not high. So this quick action 
was a pleasant surprise. 


‘*You certainly are a man of your 
word,’’ he said. 


He became one of our good cus- 
tomers and an enthusiastic booster 
for the bank. 


My fourth episode illustrates the 
old maxim, ‘‘Don’t judge too much 
by appearances.”’ 


A friend told me of a friend of 
his, an old lady, who desired to open 
a savings acount. He said he thought 
she had about $300. It was quite a 
long trip out to her house and press 
of business forced me to go after 
hours. But I made the journey cheer- 
fully and tried to be as courteous 
with her as I would be with our 
largest depositor. Of course, that is 
a good plan to follow always. But 
this time I had a big surprise. 


She opened an account and her 
initial deposit was several thousand 
dollars! Rumors of the amounts 


prospects have to deposit, or to in- 
vest, I have found, are as likely to 
be underestimated as they are to be 
exaggerated. 






















Are you prepared to handle the 
| new territorial business that is now 
coming your way? 

Thousands of bank and business 
executives are looking through the 
Blue Book every day for banks to 
handle their out-of-town business. The 
only way they can judge your bank 
is by its Blue Book listing. 

If yours is a_ successful bank, 
| equipped to handle new territorial de- 
positors, requests for 
| credit reports, collec- 
: tions, bill of lading 

and sight drafts, a rep- 
resentative listing will 
prove a wise invest- 
ment. 

According to fig- 
ures, 1,350 of the 1,687 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Your Blue Book Listing 


Signifies Success 





institutions that closed last year were 
non-advertising banks. 


For 61 years Blue Book advertis- 
ing banks have been successful banks. 
They were not successful because they 
advertised in the Blue Book. They 
were successful because they had the 
judgment to recognize a sound invest- 
ment in publicity as well as in other 
lines. 


The Blue Book man in your terri- 
tory has the facts. Ask 
him about the cost ofa 
representative listing 
and the advantages 
to be gained from 
using Ranp M¢NALLy 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 
in preference to any 
similar publication. 


The Bankers Blue Book 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


q 
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New Machines Needed 


(Continued from page 662) 
locomotive, over a period of from 
eight to nine years. Naturally, a 
commercial bank would not be ex- 
pected to extend an open. line of 
eredit for such purposes for such 
length of time. 

The case is quite different with 
certain types of machine tools. New 
metal-working machinery in many 
plants will pay for itself in from 12 
to 15 months. The financing of such 
expenditures might well extend over 
a period as long as three to four 
years. 

Needless to say, many loans ex- 
tended to companies for supposedly 
current needs, have, as it turned out, 
remained outstanding over a much 
longer period, and will continue to 
remain outstanding unless definite 
steps are taken to thaw them out. 
In such eases, equipment loans of 
moderate size and comparatively 
brief duration may prove a very wise 
course of action for the banks in- 
volved. 


There has been a great deal of 
discussion during the past few years 
concerning technological unemploy- 
ment, and the displacement of men 
by machines. This has a particular 
bearing upon the current NRA pro- 
gram of broadening employment. 

In this connection, I believe that 
industrialists are in entire sympathy 
with NRA ideals. They realize that 
industrial recovery must, in the last 
analysis, be founded upon a stability 
of public purchasing power, and that 
this, in turn, is dependent upon 
widespread employment. 

The machine tools of the type for 
which there is the most immediate 
need, however, are not those of the 
type which will throw men out of 
work, but are of the type which will 
be chiefly useful in increasing the 
productivity of men now employed. 

In fact, when considered over a 
period of years, the inevitable result 
of the use of better and more ma- 
chinery has been to increase employ- 
ment rather than decrease jit. In- 
teresting statistics along this line 
were brought forward by Jasper 
Jarrow, in the March issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“‘The first spinning machines,’’ 
said Jarrow, ‘‘enabled one person to 
spin as much cloth as 700 could spin 
by hand, but did the machines throw 
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699 out of every 700 out of work? 
Not exactly. In 1835 employment in 
the British textile industry was 218,- 
000. More efficient machines were 
then installed. Employment rose to 
379,000. Still better machines were 
put in operation. Employment rose 
to 689,000.*** Why worry about 
machines? They produce jobs as 
well as goods. That is what they did 
in the United States between 1919 
and 1928. They made so much work 
in connection with airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, radios, motion pic- 
tures, and electric refrigerators that 
they offset all the technological un- 
employment in all the other indus- 
tries combined.’’ 

It is inconceivable that there 
should be any general reversion to 
hand labor in the old sense of the 
term. There will be no return to the 
burdensome tasks from which the 
machine has freed mankind. 

It is not the purpose of NRA to 
make men do work formerly done by 
machines. NRA has as one main 
ideal the general increase of em- 
ployment—and this, I believe, will 
be fostered, rather than hindered, by 
the financing of present factory 
equipment needs, and a stimulation 
of interest and activity in the whole 
field of capital goods. 


It Pays To Modernize 


(Continued from page 655) 
possesses, but which a new home in 
a new district does not possess, such 
as, ‘‘established neighborhood,’’ 
“*builder’s profit has been absorbed,’’ 
‘‘proximity to transportation, 
schools, and stores,’’ no danger of 
cracking plaster due to settling.’’ 

‘<The results of our efforts,’’ says 
this realtor, ‘‘are that we are selling 
these foreclosed homes rapidly and 
at a price which does not demoralize 
the market. We are building good- 
will and making sales that are per- 
manent. ”’ 

Other cases of the successful han- 
dling of foreclosed homes might be 
cited. In general, the experience of 
the most successful ones seems to be 
about the same. Their experience 
seems to show that, not only does 
modernizing help sell these homes 
more quickly and at a better price, 
but it helps to preserve and stabilize 
the real estate market and thus to 
protect the equities of those whose 
loans are still in good standing. 


Permanent Bank Reform 
(Continued from page 671) 


of deposits would be equal to ap- 
proximately 10% of capital. Such 
assessments, therefore, would con- 
ceivably destroy capital or at least 
weaken the capital structure. In 
fact, even the 1% of deposits, if paid 
out by some banks, might make those 
banks insolvent. 


The report states, ‘‘The plan gives 
no way for the banks to protect 
themselves against mismanagement 
or fraud on the part of those whose 
liabilities they are obliged to as- 
sume.’’ Therein, apparently, lies the 
greatest danger. The administration 
has set up no machinery and has 
made no suggestions for controlling 
in any way the management of the 
banks in the insurance fund. The 
examinations for admission to the 
fund determine the solvency only. 
Apparently any bank that does 
not have its capital impaired will 
be admitted to the insurance fund no 
matter how poorly managed it may 
be. 


The commission’s report has tabu- 
lated the assessments and their ef- 
fect, if they had been made to repay 
the losses of closed banks during the 
past several years. A study of these 
tables in the report reveals that the 
loss to well-managed banks would 
have been as much as 8% of deposits, 
which, in turn, would equal 80% of 
capital. If the insurance fund had 
been in operation, there is no reason 
to believe that the number of closed 
banks would have been less. In fact, 
the writers of the report think that 
the likelihood is that the number of 
closed banks would have been larger. 


As a matter of fact, as the well- 
managed banks are assessed, they, in 
turn, become weaker and, it is con- 
ceivable that, if the situation were 
continued long enough, all banks 
within the insurance fund would be 
foreed to go out of business. 

‘‘The plan, therefore,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘is not insurance.’’ It is not 
insurance because the bad risks are 
not penalized. They are accepted on 
the same basis as the good risks and 
consequently jeopardize the good 
risks. This, of course, is not the way 
any~ other insurance is managed. 
Furthermore, the heavy assessments 
on successful banks would come in 
times of greatest adversity and not 
in times of prosperity, thus making 
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it harder for these banks to take care 
of their customers just when those 
customers needed it most. The prin- 
ciple of insurance is that the pay- 
ments are made in times of pros- 
perity to protect the insured in times 
of adversity. 

Therefore, the Reserve City 
Bankers feel that the insurance plan 
is based upon an entirely wrong 
principle. 

The report also emphasizes the 
fact that the insurance fund will un- 
doubtedly postpone, rather indefin- 
itely, real banking reform. Reforms 
come usually only at times of stress. 
If the time of stress, in this case, is 
put off for a few years more, there is 
little likelihood of necessary reforms 
in banking laws being made, in the 
meantime. 

Therefore, the suggestion of a 
joint study of banking and needed 
laws to be made by depositors and 
bank officers is most pertinent and 
practical. 


NRA And Money 


(Continued from page 670) 


ested in him, while Mare A. Rose is 
Editor of Business Week. You may 
remember that I suggested, some 
months ago, that you read their book 
on Inflation. 

**The last book fits right in with 
that program for building up sav- 
ings accounts that you were telling 
me about some time ago. It is Par- 
ents, Children, and Money, by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. Its subtitle tells the 
story, ‘Learning to Spend, Save, 
Earn’, for it is a book for parents 


on how to teach their children good | 


money habits. 


**It covers more than savings, 
however, for it discusses the proper 
attitudes toward payments to chil- 
dren for chores done about the 
house, the place of an allowance, 
lending and borrowing, and many 
other problems where money is con- 
cerned. Clearly written, and easy to 
read, this book should be quite a 
help to many parents. The authors 
are well known for their progressive 
volumes on children, and this one is 
no exception.”’ 

“‘Thanks,’’ said the Banker. 
“Since you’re so helpful, I’ll just 
eall on you again.’’ 
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—this statewide 
direct-routing service 


Via the night and day transit service and the 
direct-routing facilities of Bank of America, 
California transactions which require 4 days’ 
collection time through ordinary channels are 
usually completed in 2 days. 

“Fast” truly describes these facilities which 
embrace 410 branches of Bank of America in 
243 California banking communities. Bank of 
America clients save time in their California 
volume and enjoy a more rapid turnover of 
capital. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 
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The Banking Act of 1933 
which precludes the pay- 
ment of interest. 
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The Insurance of Deposits— 





The NRA Code of Fair 
Practice which places all 
competing banks on an even 
basis with respect to terms— 








These are factors which 
may affect current practice, 
but they cannot offset the 
advantages of doing busi- 
ness with an institution of 
the proven strength, expe- 
rience, and reputation for 
fair dealing of 
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| PHILADELPHIA 
| NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 







PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus ..... . $30,000,000 








I have been a subscriber and regular reader of the Bankers 
Monthly for somewhat over two years and I want to say that it 
furnishes practical subject matter which is very helpful to the 
real student and practical banker. It gets the facts and puts 
them in clear English which cannot be misunderstood. It boils 
down the subject matter in a way easy to understand. The way 









the kernel is picked out of the nut and placed in dressed-up 
style in the middle of the page gives your readers the best of 
the article—which is appreciated by anyone who is very busy. 


WM. Z. HAYES 


Active Vice President, Republic National Bank 
& Trust Co., Dallas, Texas 
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To Improve Collections 


Here is a suggestion that 
may be worth passing on 
to some of your merchants 
who are overburdened with 
old open accounts. It has 
been used by customers of 
G. R. Smith, assistant cash- 
ier of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Demopolis, 
Ala. 


Accumulated debts of individuals 
have increased to such an extent 
that it is, in some cases, an impos- 
sbility to liquidate without assist- 
ance in some form. We know that 
this condition arose from some one 
or more of the following causes: 

Reduction in income, poor man- 
agement, sickness or other unavoid- 
able circumstances. 

Yet some merchants, who know 
that their customers are not at this 
time earning more than enough to 
pay for the necessities of life, are 
pushing collections with disastrous 
results to themselves and the cus- 
tomers, who have in the past been 
potential buyers. 

In extreme cases, the customer has 
had to resort to the bankrupt law in 
order to protect his family from 
want. In other instances, they have 
invariably avoided the creditor and 
have bought their needs from com- 
petitors for cash. Assistance, en- 
couragement, and some definite plan 
is needed to relieve both the mer- 
chant and the buyer. The following 
plan may prove to be an aid in solv- 
ing this problem. 

Let the merchant notify all cus- 
tomers, who are hopelessly indebted 
to him, that he wants their cash busi- 
ness and has a plan to retire their old 
accounts without requiring cash 
payments. Allow the customer 4% 
discount in the form of coupons on 
all cash purchases. When the cus- 
tomer has accumulated $1 or more 
in coupons, allow him to bring them 
in for credit on the old account. In 
this manner, payments are made 
and, although the merchant allows 
4% discount, he is securing cash 
business upon which he is making a 
profit. 

The customer feels that he is re- 
ducing his account and making some 
headway. A more friendly relation 
will exist between the buyer and the 
merchant with this plan and it may 
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develop to such an extent that many 
old accounts may be liquidated, 
many cash customers added to the 
merchant’s list at a profit and surely 
a more friendly feeling will develop. 


Another important feature is that 
an account which is old will be 
brought up to date and become col- 
lectable through legal process when 
a coupon properly endorsed by the 
eustomer is deposited for credit. 


What We Need In Examiners 


(Continued from page 669) 
work better, just as.your employees 
do, if given a little more oats once 
in a while, and not always and only 
the bull-snake whip—and mostly 
bull at that! 


A local clearing house association 
with a local examiner to act as a 
third party to the conference would 
help. He would be familiar with 
local conditions, and local duplicat- 
ors, and could afford a balance be- 
tweeu the banker, naturally pre- 
judiced in favor of his loans, and 
the examiner, apparently opposed to 
all loans, except those not available 
in country districts. 


Under the present plan, you get a 
copy of the bank examiner’s report, 
not including their confidential re- 
port, for which they presumably re- 
serve their worst cracks. Frequent- 
ly there are glaring errors in it. 
Statements exactly contrary to the 
facts. There is always a long string 
of criticisms of customers’ notes. 
When you get through reading it, 
you feel angry, and wish you had 
taken up sewer-cleaning as a profes- 
sion instead of banking. 


Having found their classification 
of local loans wrong—both ways— 
time after time, year after year, how 
much faith are you going to have in 
their views this time? 


The time will come when country 
banks, at least, will have to cooperate 
in an effort to have the whole 
method, and especially the attitude 
of the bank examiners, changed. If 
the present system is allowed to go 
on to its logical conclusion, those 
converging lines of increasing ex- 
penses, and decreasing earnings, will 
solve the problem of country bank 
examination, because there will be 
noi country banks left to examine. 
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Saimon P. Cuasez, Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Tue CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the Gity of New York 


nn 
STATEMENT o CONDITION, OCTOBER 25, 1933 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DUuE FROM Banks 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
STATE AND MuniciPpaL SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
OTHER STATE AND MuniciPAL SECURITIES. . 
OrHER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Stock 
Oruer BonpDs AND SECURITIES 
Loans anpD Discounts 
Rea Estate 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE 
LiaBILITY $109,815,638.26 
Less AMOUNT IN PorTFOLIO 30,672,763.06 


Oruer AsseETsS 


$ 258,045,886.08 
232,212,270.08 - 


88,924,807.74 
10,920,100.40 


53,474,538.97 
8,160,000.00 
102,103,010.51 
784,528,837.43 
43,066,591.71 


79,142,875.20 
23,122,014.78 
$1,683,700,932.90 


LIABILITIES 


CaPITAL 

SuRPLuS 

UnpivipepD Prorits 

RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, 
CoNnTINGENCIES, ETC 

Deposits 

FepERAL Funps PurcuaseD . . 

AcCCEPTANCES $116,577,095.97 
Less AMOUNT IN PorTFOLIO 30,672,763.06 

LraBILity As ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn BILis 

Orner LiaBiLirTIEs 


$148,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
10,000,214.57 


5,909, 522.53 
1,358,560,755.23 
5,000,000.00 


85,904,332.91 


472,841.69 
19,853,265.97 


$1,683, 700,932.90 


This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 





Sales: 
9,000 Units 


Cost: $220.59 





Behind the doors of many a sales department 
profitable transactions are being closed today—by 
Long Distance telephone service. 

The case cited—typical of a wide variety of busi- 
ness experience—was reported by the Kelvinator 
Corporation of Detroit. In a single day, just prior to 
a general price increase, the Sales Manager tele- 
phoned 44 distributors and District Managers in 
all parts of the country. As a result of this quick 
and effective coverage, orders were received for 
9,000 refrigerators—at a telephone cost of $220.50. 

Long Distance calls supplement salesmen’s per- 
sonal visits, save time, cut costs. Typical 3-minute 
rates: New York to New Haven, 50c.; Cleveland to In- 
dianapolis, $1.25 ; DenvertoChicago, $3.50. 


Rates above are for station-to-station, daytime calls. Evening and night rates, con- 
siderably lower. Where the charge is 50c or more a federal tax applies as follows: 
50c to 99, tax 10c; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c. 


Advertise For Loans 
(Continued from page 659) 
stantial reduction of the loan on its 
maturity date. Failure to do this 
sets up a natural presumption that 
you are not making progress and 
that you are unable to pay.’’ 

* * * * 


‘‘Too much money lacks work,’’ 
begins an advertisement of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. In clos- 
ing this advertisement, the bank 
Says: 

‘*We are not advocating promiscu- 
ous business expansion nor are we 
urging that untried ventures be 
launched. But we are suggesting to 
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responsible business men that the 
mind of this bank is open for sincere 
discussion of the contribution which 
money at work might make at this 
time. We consider it one of our most 
important functions to adequately 
eare for the requirements of South- 
ern business, agriculture, and in- 
dustry.”’ 

In Baltimore papers, the National 
Marine Bank states, ‘‘Since this 
bank started in business 123 years 
ago, it has never hesitated to meet 
the legitimate demands of business 
in the extension of commercial loans 
to its customers. 

‘‘We are proud of the record this 
bank made during and since the re- 


cent money stringency, in that it has 
never refused a commercial loan to 
a single account where the custom- 
er’s capital structure, and the abil- 
ity and integrity of the manage- 
ment, was satisfactory. 

‘*Loans and investments are made 
with our depositor’s money ; and our 
officers are determined to protect 
that money by investing in only 
sound loans and securities. 

‘“To business concerns meeting 
these requirements, the National 
Marine Bank always has and always 
will hold itself ready to extend sub- 
stantial credit lines.”’ 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
has published a series of advertise- 
ments educating its depositors and 
borrowers. The titles of these ad- 
vertisements indicate the idea in 
each piece of copy as follows: 

**You have a right to know your 
bank’s credit policy.’’ 

‘‘The Healthy Loan Grows Small- 
er.”’ 

‘*Loans and Friendships.’’ 
‘*Loans and Their Safeguards.”’ 
**Liquidity: What it Means and 
How It Is Obtained.’’ 

‘*Financial Statements: 
Place in Sound Banking.”’ 

‘‘Three Tests for Bank Loans.’’ 

‘‘The Clean Slate.’’ 

‘Diversification, More than a 
Safeguard. A Vital Necessity in 
Sound Banking.’’ 

‘*Whether or Not You Borrow, 


Their 


Our Credit Policies Affect You 
Vitally.’’ 

‘‘Funds Always Available for 
Good Loans.’’ 


So valuable has this series been to 
the bank, that it has been published 
in booklet form. We might continue 
in quoting from the advertisements 
of other banks, such as the Liberty 
Bank & Trust Co. of Louisville, the 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Co. of Louis- 
ville, the Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Memphis and 
others. But this is enough to illus- 
trate what is being done. 


Trust Business 
In Commercial Banks 


Because of the smallness of the 
fees, trained personnel, office ex- 
pense, and a profit upon an adequate 
capital structure cannot be paid out 
of earnings from trust business un- 
less the business can be obtained in 
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very large volume and of high qual- 
ity, presenting little difficulty in 
management. The business has been 
attached as a department to corpor- 
ations doing general banking busi- 
ness to bring corporate trust service 
within the reach of many. It re- 
mains only to bring to bear on the 
subject a strong national organiza- 
tion like the Trust Division of The 
American Bankers Association, and 
the authority now added of a Code 
of Fair Competition with its de- 
elaration of principles to assure a 
high standard of practice. 

On the other hand, if a corporate 
trustee were required to provide a 
separate adequate capital structure, 
its trust service would probably 
speedily be confined to a few metro- 
politan centers, with the result that 
smaller cities would again have to 
resort to the private trustee, or the 
business would be drained off from 
moderate-sized cities to the great 
centers. The effect of this, in time, 
would be that trust property of a 
certain kind, such as local real 
estate and mortgages, in Syracuse, 
New York, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and/or Lincoln, Nebraska, 
would uot get the intelligent local 
supervision and interest that it re- 
quires—Howard O. Edmonds, vice 
president, The Northern Trust Co. 
Bank, Chicago. 


Dealers Provide Outlets 


(Continued from page 663) 
sider the staple lines ordinarily 
eligible as a basis for credit. 

It is easy to see the reason. Our 
loan of not over 80% of the cost of 
the automobile represents less than 
two-thirds of its retail price. In case 
of necessity, we feel we could al- 
ways be certain to find a buyer for a 
new car of this kind at a 20% dis- 
count from the regular retail price. 

The bank requires that it be furn- 
ished a copy of the dealer’s blanket 
insurance policy, by the agent. 

Another precaution is to make 
frequent personal calls to verify the 
serial numbers of cars in the dealer’s 
show and stock rooms, to protect 
against irregular disposal of cars 
pledged to secure the bank’s notes. 

Some years ago, certain motor 
manufacturers pursued a policy of 
forcing cars upon their dealers, to 
the detriment of the individual 
dealer’s condition and relations with 





Is Your Bank 
Properly 
Represented? 


The great majority of your bank’s 
contacts with its customers—and even 
with the public—are made by your’ 
EMPLOYEES. Are they properly 
trained and informed—not just in 
routine duties, but in customer and 
public relations? 


We are today serving many banks in 
training the employees to properly . 
represent their institutions. 


We would like to tell you—without 
obligation—of our work for these 
banks. Write to us today. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. . 


12 South Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





his bank. Perhaps the memory of 
this situation, which has entirely 
disappeared in recent years, is still 
restraining some from making loans. 

For ourselves we wish there were 
more dealer loans requested. 


Colored Paper 
For “Counter Receipts” 


Recently a lady made complaint 
that her account had been charged 
$50 in error. She showed that all 
the checks from her checkbook had 
been accounted for, and was positive 
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231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


that she had drawn no others. The 
bank had nothing to show but their 
entry of $50 in the ledger sheet for 
that day. The paying teller felt sure 
that she had drawn the money in 
person, using one of the ‘‘counter 
receipts’’ provided by the bank since 
the imposition of the check tax. 
After a long search, the missing 
voucher was found bound up with 
the day’s deposit tickets, it being 
white in color. Since then the bank 
has used buff paper for these instru- 
ments to distinguish them from de- 
posits—Hy. W. Sanders. 
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HEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


« Member Federal Reserve System ° 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Bankers Support NRA 


(Continued from page 674) 

find that this organization has in no 
way curtailed its buying. As a mat- 
ter of fact, due to the inauguration 
of branch banking in Oregon and 
the establishment of a number of 
such branches by this bank, we have 
purchased considerable new equip- 
ment, together with a complete cut- 
fit of stationery and supplies. This 
applies to the establishment of new 
branches, as well as to the conver- 
sion of affiliated banks into branch 
offices. ’’ 
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Ohie 


‘*We are buying in just about the 
same way as we have done in the 
past,’’ says the executive vice presi- 
dent of a bank in an industrial city 
in Ohio. ‘‘Only last week,’’ he says, 
‘*the entire bank was equipped with 
Venetian blinds. We have also pur- 
chased an automatic stoker for our 
furnace. Neither of these were ab- 
solutely necessary but we felt that 
we ought to do our part in purchas- 
ing and also that we ought to take 
advantage of these lower prices.’’ 





North Dakota 


‘*This bank,’’ says the president 
of a National institution in North 
Dakota, ‘‘is buying equipment and 
supplies both for immediate use and, 
so far as business judgment permits, 
with a view to accelerating general 
business recovery. Employment has 
been increased. This is a compara- 
tively small bank of approximately 
$1,000,000 in deposits. A partial list 
of recent purchases consists of one 
typewriter, equipment and supplies 
necessary to install a new system of 
accounting, and general supplies of 
various kinds. This action has been 
taken without present or probable 
increase in income in the near future. 


Oklahoma 


‘We are buying all that we need,”’ 
Says the president of an Oklahoma 
bank. ‘‘We are not curtailing, but 
we are trying not to be extrava- 
gant.’’ 


Wyoming 


The president of a Wyoming bank 
says, ‘‘We are buying whatever 
equipment and supplies are neces- 
sary. We have been doing this all 
during the depression.”’ 


District of Columbia 


**We have bought large quantities 
of supplies,’’ says the president of a 
bank in the District of Columbia. 
‘*In addition, we are remodeling two 
of our offices and enlarging both of 
them at quite a cost. We feel that 
we are doing our part to assist in the 
recovery program.’’ 


Vermont 


‘*We are buying all the materials 
and supplies we need for our busi- 
ness in the same way that we have 
always done,’’ says the treasurer of 
a trust company in Vermont. 


Alabama 


We have the same information 
from a bank in Alabama. The presi- 
dent in his letter says that he does 
not know of any banks that are not 
purchasing normally. 


South Carolina 


‘“We have bought additional 
equipment,’’ says the cashier of a 
South Carolina bank, ‘‘since the 


banking holiday. We have also pur- 
chased additional supplies and we 
are employing more clerks.’’ 
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Rhode Island 


‘‘Our purchases this year include 
a new calculating machine, operated 
by electricity, new typewriters, a 
new change maker, new rugs for of- 
fices and various other supplies,’’ 
says the president of a bank in 
Rhode Island. 


Colorado 


‘‘We have just ordered 250,000 
checks to be delivered in 30 days, 
which is our customary order on 
checks,’’ says the assistant cashier 
of a Colorado bank. ‘‘You ean be 
assured,’’ he adds, ‘‘that we are do- 
ing everything possible to further 
the purpose of the National Recov- 
ery Act.’’ 


Idaho 


The cashier of an Idaho bank says 
that he has purchased a new adding 
machine, extra supplies of checks, 
deposit tickets and other items. He 
says he expects to be in need of a 
new typewriter soon as well as an 
adding machine for the teller’s cage. 


New Hampshire 


Supplies for a year in advance 
have been purchased by a New 
Hampshire bank. 


West Virginia 


A new electrically driven display 
advertisement for the lobby was pur- 
chased by a West Virginia bank. 


Nebraska 


‘*We have purchased our usual 
supply of calendar pads to be sent 
out at the end of the year,’’ says an 
Omaha bank president. 


Florida 


**Within the past 90 days,’’ says 
the vice president of a Florida bank, 
“‘we have purchased 600,000 cus- 
tomers’ checks, 75 reams of safety 
paper, 1,500 check binders, 1,000,000 
deposit tickets and a calculator. 

“‘In addition to this, we have had 
all the furniture in the officers’ quar- 
ters renovated. It has been our 
policy to double the size of the usual 
orders on usual items, such as ink, 
pencils, rubber bands, proof sheets, 
cash tickets and journal sheets. We 
have improved our building by in- 
stalling a new ice water machine, 
which cost about $1,500.’’ 


The 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, October 25, 1933 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


Banks 


United States Govern- 
ment Securities . 


Loans and Discounts . 
Overdrafts . 


Accrued Interest Receivable—Net . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 


48,169,594.51 
Bonds other than U. S. Government 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


. $ 56,705,492 .34 


$104,875,086.85 ° 
$ 5,248,633.67 
675,000.00 
78,024,509.94 
11,878 68 
615,947.20 
8,028.72 
$189,459,085.06 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits — Commercial, 
Savings . 


Public Depositssecured 
by pledge of U. S. 
Government Bonds: 

Treasurer — State 
of Michigan 
U. S. Government 


Bank 
. $147,527,675 .17 


and 


5,302,468 .64 
6,398,382. 34 


Miscellaneous 200,996.76 
Other Public Deposits 4,073,873 .88 
TOTAL DEPOSITS . 


Bills Payable and Rediscounts eso 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Expenses and Dividends 


$163,503,396.79 
None 
25,697,507 .88 
250,151.67 


Liability under Acceptances to furnish 


Dollar Exchange 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Arizona 


The executive vice president of an 
Arizona bank says, ‘‘We have just 
spent about $1,000 for new equip- 
ment and for changing the banking 
room in connection with installing 
this new equipment. We are seri- 
ously considering the installation of 
new air conditioning equipment at a 
eost of $4,500. If we should extend 
this to the entire building, the cost 
would be in the neighborhood of 
$25,000.”’ 

The remarkable fact is that all of 
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8,028.72 
$189,459,085.06 


the answers to our inquiries showed 
bankers in the buying attitude. All 
of them realize that prices have been 
lower than usual and that this is 
a good time to purchase for the 
future. There was no indication 
whatever of their holding back, so 
far as purchases are concerned. The 
industry, of course, is to be heartily - 
commended for this attitude. 


There is nothing to be gained by 
silence. Speak up. Tell people about 
your bank. 
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One of a series, “This Is the Associated System.” 


The Commodity Dollar 


(Continued from page 667) 
to be expected, the reaction of a de- 


An Indu strial Drama valued dollar abroad has been slow 


in showing an effect on the domestic 
price level. 


A ‘‘smoke screen’’ of conflicting 


WITH A ’ 
M i | l i ay oe A ¢ t 4b r me ideas appears to have been thrown 


Stories telling how great industries like utili- 
ties, motors, railroads met the depression are 
more than statements written by accountants. 
They are dramas of human relationships. How 
the Associated System coped with the depres- 
sion also makes a dramatic story. It involves— 


15,000 Employees 
1.417.000 Customers 
250.000 Investors 


It was their cooperation that made possible 
the successful $47,000,000 refinancing of 1932. 
Investors are now cooperating in the Plan of 
Rearrangement of Capitalization of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Company, whose pur- 
pose is to strengthen its position. Successful 
completion of this Plan is another step to- 
wards keeping the System intact, protecting 
the jobs of employees, the service of custom- 
ers, and the investments of security holders. 


< ASSOCIATED GAS & 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
61 Broadway, New York " 























about the planning for a final mon- 
etary policy. Prof. Warren has made 
a suggestion that symmetalism in 
the form of an amalgam of 12 parts 
of gold and 100 parts of silver might 
not be undesirable. Since no coins 
are likely to be issued in this metal, 
and the combination would merely 
be kept in the government vaults, 
the ‘‘commodity dollar’’ idea could 
then be applied to the new base, and 
Prof. Warren would not have to 
beat a retreat from his first plan. 
In any case, the value of the amal- 
gam in international trade would 
have to be set in pure gold. 

The President will do something 
about the dollar. Perhaps his ex- 
periments in buying foreign gold 
will show him that a variable dollar 
will work too slowly for his pur- 
poses ; perhaps he will get the price 
rises he wants from some of his other 
experiments. Maybe, even, he has 
another plan safely hidden away 
behind his ‘‘smoke screen.’’ 


Selection Of Paper Stock 


A helpful pamphlet has just been 
issued by the Howard Paper Co. 
which is designed to help executives 
and buyers in the selection of paper 
stock that will be most suitable and 
most effective for business use. This 
particular pamphlet, which is en- 
titled ‘‘After Your Blank Forms 
Are Laid Out ... Then What?.. ”’ 
suggests a color method of identify- 
ing forms and correspondence of dif- 





Counting Currency 


If currency that comes in during 
the day is not stacked up in some 
manner during the slack minutes at 
the counter, there is always an un- 
sightly amount to count at balanc- 
ing time. We solve this by counting 
the money whenever we get a chance. 
We count the one dollar bills in piles 
of 25 and put a rubber band around 
each package. The fives, tens, and 
twenties we count in $100 piles. If, 
at any time, we need extra money at 
the window, we can take one of these 
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$100 piles, whereas under the old 
plan of $500 in a bunch, we would 
have to break open a whole pack- 
age. At night we strap four piles of 
the one dollar packages together and 
five piles of the other bills. This 
makes it much easier and quicker to 
balance as money is all counted and 
there is no wading through a large 
pile of loose bills —C. W. Fishbaugh. 





There is money to be made by col- 
leeting notes and accounts for out- 
siders, but only when an adequate 
charge is made in every case. 


ferent departments. It is surprising 
how many different tints of bond 
paper are available. There are, of 
course, benefits to be derived from 
the use of colors in routing and fil- 
ing. 


If bank statements are worth the 
printing cost, they should be ar- 
ranged so that depositors can under- 
stand what they mean. In addition 
to the quantity of assets, the state- 
ment should show something of the 
quality. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS) 





Tom K. Smith On Commission Of. 
Reserve City Bankers 


ORKING with other 

prominent reserve 
city bankers, Tom K. 
Smith, president of The 
Boatmen’s National Bank 
of St. Louis, is helping 
lead the way in banking 
legislation. The medium 
for this leadership is the 
Commission on Banking 
Laws and Practices and its 
report and suggestions will 
be found on another page 
of this issue. 

Mr. Smith began his 
eareer in finance as a bond 
buyer and salesman for 
Little and Hayes of St. 
Louis. From 1910 to 1915 
he was secretary and treasurer of Wm. R. 
Compton Co. of St. Louis. For the next 
14 years he was vice president of Kauff- 
man, Smith & Co. In 1929 he became presi- 
dent of the Boatmen’s National Bank. 


Leavell Liquidating Seventh 
District Closed Banks 


James R. Leavell, president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago, has been appointed by 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to head a 
committee in charge of liquidating the 
closed banks in the Chicago district. 

As a director of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, Mr. Leavell is a logical man 
to bring about co-operation of the Govern- 
ment’s bank reconstruction activity in the 
7th district. His own bank led the way 
among the larger banks of the country 
in selling preferred stock to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. He is, 
therefore, in a position to carry out the 
desires of the administration in the 
strengthening of the banking situation, by 
administering the liquidating provision 
through speeding up the application for 
Federal loans. 

His experience in banking has been in 
the Middle-west—in St. Louis and Chicago. 
He began with the Mechanics American 
National Bank of St. Louis in 1905. He 
became vice president of the Continental 
in Chicago in 1920. He also has been iden- 
tified with the Recovery program since 





Tom K. Smita 


He is a director of the 
Curtis Mfg. Co. and of the 
St. Louis Public Service 
Co. He is a member of 
the St. Louis Loan Agency 
of the R. F. C. 

He is not only widely 
known, but has a practi- 
eal knowledge of many 
types of business and un- 
derstands the depositors’ 
as well as the bankers’ in- 
terests. 

He is prominent in sev- 
eral enterprises for the re- 
lief of unemployment and 
is a tireless worker for 
community benefits. 

The opinions of bankers 
like Tom Smith, as voiced in the reports 
of the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers, are helpful to all banks everywhere 
in these times when leadership is so much 
needed. 


1931, when he was vice chairman of the 
Chicago-Illinois group of the National 
Credit Corporation. He is also identified 
with important business interests, includ- 
ing directorships of the International 
Harvester Co. and Armour and Co. He is 
a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Chicago Loan Agency of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

With Mr. Leavell on the committee are 
the following: Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Chicago; 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, president of Sears 
Roebuck and Co.; and Arthur J. Stilwell, 
vice president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. 


Mercantile Elects 
Alexander Fraser to Board 


Announcement has been received from 
John G. Lonsdale, chairman of the board 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, that the stock- 
holders recently elected Alexander Fraser, 
president of the Shell Petroleum Corp., to 
membership of the board. Mr. Fraser is a 
native of Scotland. He became president 
of the Shell Company in September. He 
was first associated with one of the lead- 
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ing firms engaged in the treatment of 
Seotch oil-bearing shales. 


He later spent some time in the Trinidad 
Oil Fields in South America. He super- 
vised the early development of the Vene- 
zuelan business of the General Asphalt in- 
terests. He was secretary of the Inter- 
Allied Petroleum Council during the latter 
years of the world war. 


It is apparent, therefore, that his serv- 
ices to the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. will be most valuable, for he has 
had experience, not only in the oil industry, 
but in foreign trade and transactions. Mr. 
Lonsdale says, ‘‘ We attach special signifi- 
cance to the addition of Mr. Fraser to the 
board at this time. No other city in the 
world is so favorably situated with respect 
to oil produeing areas, markets and the 
transportation service connecting them as 
St. Louis. Our banks must be ready to 
handle intelligently the financial side of 
problems created by the growing impor- 
tance of this industry to St. Louis.’’ 


Louis Gawtry Describes 
Public Relations Task 


The job of educating the public was 
brought emphatically to the attention of 
the members of the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of New York by Louis Gawtry, presi- 
dent of The Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York, who spoke before the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting. He told the con- 
vention that an enlightened friendly public 
is absolutely essential to the continued 
success of mutual savings banks. 

‘‘If we are to make the most of our 
opportunities,’’ said Mr. Gawtry, ‘‘a new 
quality of alertness and understanding 
must permeate every part of our organiza- 
tion. No phase of banking policy or op- 
eration should escape scrutiny and testing 
from the standpoint of its possible public 
relation angle. In other words, we need 
not only new machinery, but a new spirit.’’ 

This is in line with the emphasis placed 
upon the subject by the recent annual con- 
vention of the- Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. It is pleasing to the editors of 
this publication, who have continually pro- 
moted the proposition that advertising and 
public relations work must be given the 
attention of the bank’s chief executives, 
to see the fruits of that work appearing 
in more than one banker’s organization. 


A close connection between banking 
and transportation is again demonstrated 
by the election of Ropert N. HANEs, presi- 
dent of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, as a 
director of the Southern Railway System 
for a term of three years. 
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John Craddock To Advise 
With NRA 


In reading the many news releases that 
come from the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, we occasionally find that bankers 
are being selected as advisory members in 
order that the administration may have 
the benefit of an understanding of local 
businesses and local conditions. 


The most recent appointment is that of 
John Craddock, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago. His experience with 
Finance Companies prompted the admin 
istration to appoint him as Industrial Ad- 
visor on cases that concern the finance 
company industry. 


Wright New President 


Norristown, Pa., Bank 


Norris D. Wright, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Norristown-Penn Trust Co., 
has been elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Adam 
Scheidt, who was president and chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Wright, who was formerly associated 
with the bank and subsequently became 
identified with the textile industry, was 
elected executive vice president last May, 
and assumed a large share of Mr. Scheidt’s 
responsibilities at that time. 


An issue of Municipal Bond News pub- 
lished by Gertler, Devlet & Co., New York, 
will be of special interest to all bankers 
because it records the market on more than 
600 representative municipal, state, and 
land bank bonds. This company specializes 
in tax-exempt bonds and so has complete 
information on the securities available at 
all times. A copy of the news may be 
secured without charge by addressing the 
‘company at its New York Office. 





Bank Of Manhattan Company 


Opens Distinctive Quarters 


DISTINCTIVE departure from the 

ordinary type of commercial bank, a 
new office of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, was recently opened at Madison 
Avenue and 64th Street. Several thousand 
residents of the vicinity, representatives 
of other financial institutions, and city and 
state officials attended. 

The building is of early colonial design. 
The facade copies that of the old Morris 
House on South Eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia, an outstanding example of post- 
colonial architecture of the period around 
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QUANERLY 


WINSOME 
SAKE 


Distributed by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


THROUGH A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 
For a prospectus with full information, write to Administrative 


and Research Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.J., 
or to authorized dealers in principal cities. 
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1799 when The Manhattan Company re- 
ceived its charter. 

The property is surrounded by an iron 
fence. Through a_ beautifully carved 
wooden doorway entrance is made to a 
large open hall with a black and white 
marble floor and an extremely high ceiling 
like that of a colonial residence. 

On the left of the doorway is a large 
reception-room and an open bank counter. 
On the right is a men’s waiting room with 
an open fireplace and typical colonial fur- 
niture. Alongside of this is the officers’ 
platform which is a reproduction of the 
drawing room in the 18th century house of 
John Emlay at Allentown, N. J. The room 
contains a fireplace and fine ornamental 
cornices. Here the bank has added an- 
other innovation. There are reception 
tellers rather than the usual form of bank 
counter. The men use flat top desks and 
receive and pay out deposits. 

A stately elliptical staircase, copied from 
an old Philadelphia mansion, leads to the 
floor above where there is a reception room 
that will accommodate about twenty-five 
people. This is furnished exactly like 
the Dauntless Club in Massachusetts and 
has a replica of its historic fireplace. 
Also on this floor is a conference room and 
quarters for the clerical staff of the bank. 

On the third floor a large New England 
meeting room is reproduced. This will 
accommodate at least one hundred people. 
Both this room and the Dauntless room 
are available to the bank’s customers for 
meetings of their charitable and civic 
organizations. 

Throughout the building, the decorations 
in form, material and color make a har- 
monious design in the spirit of early 
American architecture. 
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Home Loan Banks Make Money 


William 8. Stevenson, chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, has stated that 
during the first year of operation, 1,766 
members joined the new bank. The aggre- 
gate resources of these members is an- 
nounced as $2,172,740,000. Loans author- 
ized during the first year totaled $82,- 
232,869. He stated that the advances are 
being used largely by the borrowing mem- 
bers for granting mortgage loans to home 
owners for new building construction, re- 
pairs, and remodeling. 

Mr. Stevenson also said that 10 of the 
12 Home Loan Banks are now operating 
at a profit and estimates indicate that, by 
the end of the calendar year, the system’s 
reserves should reach a substantial figure, 
even after deducting organization expenses 
and the accumulated dividend payable to 
the Federal Government on its original 
past subscription. He said the system will 
be self-supporting. 


Birnie Executive Secretary 
Morris Plan Bankers 


Association 


Joseph E. Birnie, for the past four years 
assistant cashier of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia, has been appointed executive 
secretary in charge 
of the management 
of the Morris Plan 
Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Before becoming 
associated with the 
Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia, Mr. 
Birnie was with 
the Alexander Na- 
tional Bank, St. 
Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, in charge of 
the escrow department. He is an alumnus 
of Washington and Lee University. 

Mr. Birnie was made an officer of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia in 1927, in 
charge of credits and collections. Recog- 
nized as an authority on industrial and 
amortization banking, he is a frequent con- 
tributor to leading banking periodicals, 
and has made a number of addresses be- 
fore the National Conventions of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Birnie succeeds George M. Clark, 
who leaves the Morris Plan Bankers As- 
sociation to take over the management of 
the Chattanooga Morris Plan Bank. 





J. E. Brrnie 


Walter L. Dunham to Retire 


Early in November, Walter L. Dunham, 
presiient of the Detroit Savings Bank, the 
largest bank in Detroit to survive the 
moratorium, handed his resignation to the 
directors. Mr. Dunham has had a strenu- 
ous time and is given great credit for keep- 
ing his bank in such good condition. It was 
one of the first to be licensed following 
the national banking holiday. His resig- 
nation requested that he be released from 
his duties by the first of the year. 
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Personal Achievement 
By J. C. Roberts, published by 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Price $2.50. 


Inc., 


In these days of real business problems, 
the development of personal efficiency be- 
comes highly important to the individual. 
The success of one business, as compared 
to another, depends largely upon the per- 
sonal efficiency of the managers of the 
two businesses. In the introduction, the 
author says, ‘‘Surrounded as we are on 
every hand by things that our ancestors 
proved to their own satisfaction to be im- 
possible of accomplishment, most of us 
have wisely adopted the attitude that 
practically anything within the scope of 
our imagination is possible of attainment.’’ 

Following this thesis, the author shows 
how to develop the proper mental attitude, 
how to investigate a subject in which ac- 
complishment is desired, how to direct 
your own work and the work of others, 
how to plan, how to secure adequate knowl- 
edge, how to increase mental capacity and 
how to develop personal salesmanship. A 
significant quotation is the following: 
‘‘There is enough power within you, if 
properly directed, to accomplish almost 
any reasonable aim. To energize that 
power, you must harness it up with fate— 
you must have the will to believe—the 
courage to aspire—and the conviction that 
success is possible for any man who works 
for it intelligently and persistently. As 
Shelley, famous English poet, said, ‘The 
Almighty has given men arms long enough 
to reach the stars, if they would but put 
them forth.’ ’’ 


Trade Associations 


By W. J. Donald, published by 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. Cloth. 437 pages, 
$5. 


The co-ordination of business interests 
through trade associations has been grow- 
ing steadily for nearly half a century. 
When the present administration began 
to wrestle with the depression, it was de- 
cided that waste, dishonesty, inefficiency, 
unemployment and many other ills of the 
old-time methods of business could be 


BANKERS are specifying 


EWARE 3 Oyy é 


The Nation’s Business Paper 


for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, 
economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors 
besides white, with envelopes to match. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY ,%,. 
URBANA, 


Compare it! tear it! test it! and you will specify it! 


greatly reduc’i, if not altogether elim- 
inated, by grouping all kinds of enter- 
prises under trade associations. 

This was an old idea with a somewhat 
new meaning. Such a change brought on a 
new crop of such organizations almost 
over night and countless other groups are 
forming trade associations as time goes 
on. There is plenty of evidence to indicate 
that this development in business proce- 
dure is destined to be of a lasting benefit 
and will no doubt remain as a part of the 
technique of successful management prac- 
tices in our economic system. 

Hence, this new book is a valuable con- 
tribution to this more or less new field of 
thinking among American business execu- 
tives. 

This publication deals with management 
policies, how to organize a trade associa- 
tion, membership, functions of the board 
of directors and officers, committee organ- 
ization, meetings and conventions. 

‘*What Are the Requirements for a 
High Class Managing Director’’ is treated 
in a separate chapter. ‘‘How to Increase 
Earnings for Members’’ is a dollars and 
cents proposition which this book deals 
with in a very worthwhile fashion. Infor- 
mation on how the managing director can 
educate himself to render the greatest pos- 
sible service to his association, is brought 
together by telling what publicatons to 
read and to what organizations on modern 
management problems and cost account- 
ing methods a trade association executive 
should belong.—Ellis Dean McFarland. 


Federal Banking Laws 


Compiled and published by 
John Edson Brady, Cambridge, 
Mass., amended to June 16, 
1933. Price $8. 


This is a complete up-to-the-minute com- 
pilation of Federal statutes applicable to 
national banks and state bank members of 
the Federal Reserve System. It is divided 
into two parts. Part one presents the 
statutes of the laws affecting banks, as 
they appear in the Code of the Laws of 
the United States of America. 

Part two gives a complete text of the 
Banking Act of 1933. The compilation on 
the United States Code is classified under 
50 subjects, such as: The Comptroller of 







OHIO 





the Currency, Taxation, Interlocking Direc. 
tors, Campaign Contributions, Investment 
and Discount reports, and so on. 

There are two separate indexes—an in- 
dex to part one and an index to the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933. These indexes are so 
arranged that the information on any 
point may be found quickly. It would 
seem difficult for any Federal Reserve 
member to operate safely without full in- 
formation regarding all Federal Laws at 
his fingertips. 


More Banks Remodel 
Their Quarters 


It is encouraging to note that a number 
of banks are seeking to improve their 
banking quarters at this advantageous 
time. In addition to those reported in 
previous issues, we now note that two more 
banks will remodel. 

The Citizens National Bank, at Waverly, 
New York, has ordered a complete interior 
remodeling of its banking quarters, and 
the Citizens National Bank at Big Run, 
Pennsylvania, has contracted for altera- 
tions and an addition to its bank building. 


The Tilghman Moyer Company of Al- 
lentown, Pa., a firm of architects and en- 
gineers who specialize in the design and 
construction of bank and office buildings, 
have been employed to do the work in both 
cases. 

Local labor, local supply concerns and 
local sub-contractors will be used on the 
construction wherever possible. The of- 
ficers of these banks have decided to pro- 
ceed with the work at this time because of 
the very exceptional buying opportunities 
on interior bank equipment. The improve- 
ments to be made are costing less than 
half as much as the same work would have 
eost in June 1929. 


A number of new and unique features 
will be incorporated in these banking 
rooms which will make for added conven- 
ience and greater security. 


G. CARLETON HILL has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assistant 
to President E. D. Edwards, of the Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Co. at Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. Hill was formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


48 New banks—8 National and 7 National bank branches; 20 State and 10 State bank branches; 3 Private. 
16 Reopened banks—16 State 

















State & Town 


Alabama 
Headland 


Arkansas City 

Conway 

Earl 

Marshall 
California 

Arbuckle 

Baldwin Park 


North Sacramento 


Georgia 
Brooklet 
Claxton 
Dexter 

Idaho 
Spirit Lake 

Tilinois 
Augusta 
Cairo 
Chicago 


Oquawka 
Rock Island 


Indiana 
Mets 


Sunman 


Iowa 
Battle Creek 


Kentucky 
Hardinsburg 


Owensboro 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Maine 
Augusta 
Gardiner 
Sanford 


Hagerstown 
jusetts 
Millbury 


Grand Rapids 


Hopkins 
Otsego 
Stephenson 


Minnesota 
Hollandale 


Le Sueur 
Waubun 
Greenwood 
Nebraska 
Chester 


r 


Name or BankK AND Transit NUMBER 


CaPITAL 





Surpius & 
Prorits 





Headland National Bank 61-203 (Opened Sept. 1) | 
City Bank of Tuskegee 61-556 (Open Aug. 10) 


*Arkansas City Bank win 

(Cooperative Bank) (Established in 1933) 
*Home Banking Co. 

(Cooperative Bank) (Established in 1933) 
*Earle Banking Co. (Open June 1) 
*Citizens Banking Exchange 

(Under Cooperative Act) 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. | 
(Branch of San Francisco) 90-1341 ( n Sept. 5)| 

Bank of America (Baldwin Park Branch of San 
Francisco) 90-1344 (Opened Oct. 9) 

Bank of America (North Sacramento Branch of 
San Francisco) 90-1343 (Open Oct. 2) 


Brooklet Peaking Co. (Private) 64-1148 
(Open Axe. 2) 

moe Cc _ (Private) 64-1149 

Taylor, Kuighe A Hogan (Private) 


*Bank of Spirit Lake 92-206 
(Closed since moratorium. Reopened Oct. 9) 


State Bank of Augusta ig te _Gieepened Oct. 5) 
Security National Bank 7 
(Open about Oct. 1) 
I. C. Bank & Trust bo. 2-402 (Closed April 28. 
Reopened Aug. 28) 
Bank of fm A 70-1981 nag or! Sept. 22) 
Rock Island Bank & Trust Co. 7 
(Reopened Sept. 25) 


*First National Bank (Agency of Fremont) 
(Open July 28) 

*Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 71-1284 (Open Oct. 16) 
(Replaces Farmers Bank and Sunman State Bank 
now in liquidation) 


*First State Bank 72-2158 
(Opened Oct. 21) 


*Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 73-345 

(Closed Jan. 15, 1932; Reopened Sept. 18, 1933) 
*Central Trust Co. 73-43 

(Closed Jan. 2, 1932; reopened Oct. 16, 1933) 


*Louisiana Savings Bank & Trust Co. 14-71 
(Opened Oct. 4) 


= Trust Co. 52-60 (Opened Oct. 9) 

laces Augusta Trust Co. and State Trust Co. 
now in liquidation) 

*Depositors Trust Co. (Branch of Augusta) 
52-122 (Opened Oct. 26) 

*Sanford Institution for Savings 52-269 
(Opened Nov. 1) 


*Hagerstown Trust Co. 65-16 


*Millbury Savings Bank 53-521 
(Closed Mar. 14, 1932, reopened Oct. 2, 1933) 


ree National Bank 7 
(Takes place of old Grend Rapids Savings Bank 
which is in liquidation) 
Hopkins State Savings a 74-687 (Closed 
uly 5, 1932. Reo ong, 5 21, 1933) 
*First State Savings Bank 74 
(Closed July 11, 1932, Beant Oct. 16, 1933) 
*Bank of Stephenson 74-851 
(Closed Dec. 6, 1932, reopened Oct. 16, 1933) 


Produce State Bank 75-1572 (Reopened Sept. 25) 


*State Bank of Le Sueur 75-1607 

(Opened Oct. 28) 
Farmers State Bank (Reopened Sept. 15) 
Bank of Greenwood 85-563 (Opened Sept. 27) 





Chester State Bank 76-408 (Closed Aug. 10, 1932. 
Reopened Aug. 18, 1933) _ 


Ben Parrish 
Paul Clayton 


Luther Wallin 
Parkes 





Rollo R. Robbins 
25,000) J. L. Harris 


5,500/G. ¢ tet 
418,250|G. H. Pemberton 


30,000} M. P. Moller 
E. W. Witter 


100,000) Ira A. Moore 
(Surplus) 





3,300) J. R. Blomquist 
16,700} B. F. Dulweber 
14,770) A. Richards 





PRESIDENT 


C. H. Banks, Manager 
D. K. Calclough, Manager 


CasHIER 


D. G. Solomon 
E. C. Laslie . 


Mrs. W. C. Murphy 
V. D. Hill 

Mary M. French 

D. G. Garrison 


P. G. Friday, Mar. 


R. E. Flajshans, in charge 
Russell L. Dunbar 


W. W. Linebarger 





J. D. Lyddon 


Walter Gannane, Treasurer 
James F. Quaid 


Russell B. Spear 


Wm. L. MacDonald, Treas. 


J. Wm. Ernst, Treasurer 
C. L. Waid, Treasurer 


O. B. Davenport 


A. B. Walter 
A. W. Harty 
M. A. Nadeau 


B. I. Buley 

J. T. Peterson 

8S. J. Schafer 

F. R. McGeoy, Jr. 
G. O. Van Cleef 
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New York 
Clymer 

North Carolina 
Charlotte 
Greensboro 





























Greensboro 














Sanford 
Scotland Neck 




















Spring Hope 
Ohio 

Lima 
Oregon 

Pendleton 


South Carolina 
Due West 


















































Liberty 








Summerville 
Tennessee 

Sevierville 

Whitleyville 




















Texas 
Bardwell 









Henrietta 





Vermont 
Proctorsville 


Wisconsin 
Almena 



































Merton 
Oshkosh 
Oxford 
Rockland 


Strum 





















































NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 









State & Town 





Name oF Bank AND TRANSIT NUMBER | 


CAPITAL 





Clymer State Bank 50-699 (Reopened Sept. 19) 


Industrial Bank of Mecklenburg | 
— — Depository, Inc. (Open 
ug. 

Security National Bank (charter 13761 issued 
Aug. 26) (Branches at Raleigh, Tarboro and 
Wilmington) | 

*National Bank of Sanford 66-887 
(Opened Oct. 2) | 

Bank of Halifax (Branch of Halifax) 66-884 
(Open Sept. 11) 

Spring Hope Depository Inc. 66-886 
(Open Sept. 8) 





National Bank of Lima 56-106 (charter issued 
Sept. 5) | 


*First National Bank of Portland 96-338 
(Branch of Portland) (Opened Oct. 5) 


*Due West Cash Depository 67-692 
| (Opened Sept. 13) 
*Liberty Cash — 67-691 

(Opened Se; 
Summerville _ i. 67-690 (Open Sept. 14) 
Bank of Sevierville 87-275 (Reopened Sept. 5) 
|*Jackson County Bank 87-790 
(Branch of Gainesboro) (Opened Oct. 2) 


| Bardwell State Bank 88-2169 (Open Sept. 20) 


|*First National Bank 
(Charter issued Oct. 28) 


| Windsor County National Bank (Branch of 
| Windsor) 58-116 (Open Sept. 15) 


Northwestern State Bank (Almena Station) 
(Receivi me and Disbursing Station of Cumber- 
land) (Open Aug. 31) 

| Pewaukee State Bank _ July 24) (Receiving 
and Disbursing Station of Pewaukee) | 

|*Oshkosh National Bank 79-27 
(Charter issued Oct. 16) | 

oe Bank (Receiving and Disbursing Station 

Coloma) | 
Monroe County Bank (Receiving and Disbursing | 
Station of Sparta) 
Bank of Osseo (Receiving and Disbursing Station | 
of Osseo) 


Suartvs & 
PRoritTs 


PRESIDENT 


$ 30,000/ $ 13,380/G. H. Tenpas 


Ge cenctscsaeet | Louis B. Vreeland 
Ree asassivcaas \T. C. Hoyle, Sr. 
Or ee N. 8. Calhoun 
55,000 5,000; Dan C. Lawrence 
500) B. C. Delbridge 
| (Surplus) | 
SURED) ois cscccscs H. A. Mack 
2,500 590| F. E. Grier 
ee IE. F. Cantrell 
| 
UE sxkbaxeceds | Joseph Hutchison 
30,000] .......4++. |G. L. Zirkle 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


re | 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


10 Title Changes; 18 Consolidations and Mergers; 28 Absorptions and Taken Over; 63 Successions 
13 Reorganizations; 6 Changes in Location; 3 Conversions 


CasHIER 


H. P. Beal 


M. W. Harriss 


J. J. Pitts 


R. Link 


PROAPEETUS LOTTE OTE, CORTE T TCC eT TERE C. C. Clarkson, Manager 


Wm. Pressly 
C. E. Bush 
W. D. Westmoreland 





C. W. Brown 


Chas. Graham 


sneuesiaess BE eee eee, Fe 


ECT Pree renee: ee rr rT ee Tree ee ep ee Ralph Peterson, Manager 





W. B. Stamey, Cash. & Tr. 



























Present NAME AND 





























Butler 
Scottsboro 


Arkansas 
Eldorado 


Junction City 





























Van Buren 
Walnut Hidge 





























California 
Florence 



























































Inc. 


*The Choctaw Bank of Butler Choctaw Bank 
| 61-263. (New) (Closed Nov. 6) 
C. Jacobs Banking Co., J. C. Jacobs Banki 


State & Town Pagel eels Former Name 
Alabama 
Bessemer First National Bank at First National Bank in 


mer 61-58 Bessemer 





anking Co. 
61-215 : (Private) (Closed 3/1/33) 


ae —°" “en & Trust Mashengs Bank & Trust Co. 

|Union State Bank 81-232 (Merchants & Farmers Bank 
'Peo aetas Bonk & Trust Co. First & Crawford County Bk. 
linet National Bank of First 2 National Bank, Black 


| Lawrence County at 
Walnut Ridge 81-602 


Bank 


of America National (Bank of America (Graham 


Trust & Savings Assn. Branch) with Bank of 
(Florence Branch) 90-1130! America National Trust &| 


Coast 


—— Assn. (Florence 
National Bank in cot? National Bank 


Fort Bragg 90-380 





How CHANGED | 


Succeeds Oct. 2. 
ate issued 


jucceeds _ 
Sept. 7, 1933 


Reorganization 
Aug. 16 
Succeeds Aug. 31 


Reo: ization 
Eff. Aug. 19 
\Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 16 | 


oO and) 
| —+ merged 
Sept. 8 | 


Succeeds. 
| Charter issued | 
| Sept. 27 

















CaPITaL 


$ 100,000 


190,000 


25,000) 


50,000 


25,000) 


L.. om PRESIDENT | CasHizr 
| 
$ 10,000|/Lee Moody Geo. R. Davies 














~ (Oontinued on next page) 
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5,000 J. C. Jacobs R. A. Jacobs 
(Surplus | 
35,020'G. W. James 8. T. White, Jr., 
| and Secretary 
12,400|I. A. Brinker |Leo Murphy 
| (& reserves) | 
on seeseces \J. J. Isard Dell Miller 
19,910|\J. BH. Myers |L. B. Sharp 
| 10,000|P. J. Bowman —_H. T. Bolden 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 











State & Town 


California 
Los Angeles 


Puente 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Washington, D. C. 


Florida 
Live Oak 


Honolulu 


Idaho 
Lewiston 


Illinois 
Columbia 


Mascoutah 


Paxton 
Indiana 
Bedford 


Fort Wayne 


Newcastle 


Humboldt 
Mapleton 
Red Oak 
State Center 
Woodbine 


Kansas 
Burr Oak 
Haviland 
Kansas City 
Smith Center 


Kentucky 
Clinton 
Louisa 


Paintsville 


Pembroke 
St. Matthews 


Shreveport 


Winnfield 


Present NAME AND 


| Transit NuMBER Formers Names 


\*Seaboard National Bank 
16-128 Los Angeles, Hollywood 
‘ 


*First National Bank Puente Savings Bank 
| 90-651 | 





[City 2 & Trust Co. |Fourth Street Trust Co. 
|Hamilton National Bank of ‘Federal-American National 
| Washington 15-15 Bank & Trust oe Dis- 
trict National B: 
Northeast Savings Bank, 
Woodridge-Langdon Sav- 
ings & Commercial Bank 
Potomac Savings Bank of 
Georgetown, Seventh 
pow I Savings —_ P 

an ashington Savings 
| Bank 


| 
| 
|Hamilton County Bank’, Jas 


Commercial Bank 63-315 


*Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii at Honolulu 


Bisho 


of Honolulu 


*Lewiston National Bank 





*First National Bank 
Columbia 70-1232 


*First National Bank in 
Mascoutah 70-1441 
|*First National Bank in 

Paxton 70-515 


\Stone City National Bank 
| 71-238 


in|First National Bank 


|¥irst National Bank 
| First National Bank 


\Stone City Bank 


71-19 | Trust Co 


\*First National Bank 
71-207 Bank 


Boone 72-108 | 
(Opened Oct. 30) | 


First National Bank in 
Humboldt 72-433 
*First State Bank 72-604 


Security Savings Bank 
|First National Bank 


|First National Bank 
| (Vol. liq. Oct. 12) 
|Red Oak National Bank 


|\First Savings Bank by First 
National Bank 
|Peoples Savings Bank 


*Montgomery County 
National Bank 72-200 
= National Bank 


2-684 
First National Bank 72-472 





*Burr Oak State Bank 
wit 
\First National Bank 


83-363 
*Haviland State Bank 
-863 (Vol. liq. Oct. 26) 


*Security National Bank of|Peoples 


Kansas City 18-92 | Security State Bank 


Center 


peg Bank 73-245 
Louisa National Bank 
73-252 


First National Bank of |Painteville National Bank 


Paintsville 73-324 | 
om Bank of Pembroke| Bank of Pembroke 
Farmers Bank & 


73-34 | 
Farmers & Depections & Trust Co. 
Bank 73-7: (closed Nov. 16, 1931) 


|Oakton Bank, Oakton 


The Rapides Bank & Feast 
Co. in Alexandria 84— 


tar. Rapides Bank & Trust 
‘Colfax B Banking Co. $4163 


Colfax Bank & Trust Co. 


(The Vernon Bank 84-101 __| First State Bk. & Trust Co. 
|First National Bank(Branch «Go, (Brune Bank & Trust 


of Shreveport) 84-431 

The Olla State bank 
84-222 

'The Vernon Bank (Branch 


| of Leesville, La.) 84-285 
First National Bank 84-2 


|First State Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch 
& Trust 


\Cit sari 
ranches 
—_ of Winnfield & Trust|Bank of Winnfield 
0. | 











|Hollywood National Bank of|Business acquired 


Br Fla. with Commercial) 
ank 
First National Bank/Title Eff. Nov. 3 


|The Lewiston Nationa] Bank 


*Fort Wayne National Bank|Old-First National Bank & 


\Farmers & First National 


|*Citizens National Bank of| First National Bank and City|Taking over 
Trust & Savings Bank and 


Jewel County National Bank 
Burr Oak State Bank 


‘ational Bank and|M 


*First National Bank 83-340) First State Bank, Athol, with 
First National Bank, Smith 


Cay of Shreveport) 
te Bank Si 





How Caancep 


Oct. 9 an 
rated as 
ollywood Br. 


Oct. 2 
Title Eff. Sept. 12 


Replacing these 
banks which 
had been in 
hands of 
conservators. 
Eff. Sept. 25 


-|Merger 
June 28 


Succeeds 
New charter 
issued Oct. 30 


Replaced Oct. 21 
, 50% 
liabilities 

Succeeds Charter 

issued Oct. 4 


Succeeds Charter’ 
issued Oct. 17 


Succeeds Oct. 5 
Charter issued 


Sept. 29 
Replaced Oct. 28) 
Assumed 40% 
of deposit 
liabilities 
Reorganization 
Eff. Oct. 28 


acceptable 
assets of all 3 


banks 
Succeeds Charter 
issued Sept. 5 
Taken — 
Aug. 
Fy Charter 
issued Sept. 26 
Absorbed 


August 2 
Absorbed Sevt. 12 


Assets taken over) 


CaprraL 


$ 50,000 


| 
36,050) 





Consolidation 
Eff. Sept. 30 


Title 
Eff. Oct. 26 


MEE. Oct. 13 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 5 


|Big Sandy Commercial Bank|Absorbed 
y Louisa National Bank 
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|\SuRPLUS &| 
| Prorrrs | 


PRESIDENT 


$ 68,930|H. Lesoosky, 


|E. C. Graham 


E. L. Alford 


H. N. Kunz 


L. J. Scheve 
S. Frederick 


H. D. Martin 


F. 8. Hunting 


W. C. Bond 


C. W. Garfield 


E. J. Cole 


J. P. Fair 

G. W. Lemon 

M. L. Breidenthal 
M. H. Hill 


Douglas Graham 
Walter Crady 





Exec. Vice Pres. 
| Thos. M.Monaghan|W. H. Potts, Tr. 


John H. Goeppinge 


la. L. Lower 


W. J. Waller 





H. R. Tricker 


C. F. Hacker 


Edna E. Richter 
D. A. Frederick 


R. C. Martin 


F. J. Mills 


Ray Davis 


H. A. Laird 





S. R. De Cou 


L. M. Wood 

B. E. Matthews 
C. L. Wilson 

R. W. McLeod 


C. W. Johnston 
H. A. Nelson 
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Strate & Town 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








Passawr Manes 1 AND 
Transit NUMBER 































































Maine 
Boothbay Harbor 
Belfast 
Calais 
Fairfield 
Hallowell 
Madison 
Oakland 


Pittsfield 


Presque Isle 


Richmond 
Waterville 
Winthrop 
Wiscasset 


Maryland 
Annapolis 


Cambridge 
Chestertown 
East New Market 


Ellicott City 
Federalsburg 


Fishing Creek 
Glen Burnie 
Hurlock 
Indianhead 
La Plata 
Leonardtown 


Mechanicsville | 
Oakland | 
Owings 

Prince Frederick 
Salisbury 
Sharptown 
Snow Hill 
Solomons 

St. Michaels 
Upper Marlboro 


Vienna 


Wingate 





*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-168 

First National Bank of 
Belfast 52-131 


National Bank, of Calais 
52-99 


*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-132 

*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-154 

*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-201 

*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-158 

First National Bank of 
Pittsfield 52-151 

Northern National Bank 
52-123 


*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-211 


First National Bank 
(Charter issued Sept. 6) 

*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-223 

*Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-257 


*County Trust Co. of Mary-| 
land (Branch of Cambridge} 


65-38 
County Trust Co. 65-48 
with twenty branches 
*First National Bank 65-73 


*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland er of 
Cambridge) 65-155 

\Patapsco National Bank in 
Ellicott City 65-104 

*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-156 


/*County Trust Co. of 


Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-269 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-262 


*County Trust Co. of 


Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-170 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-244 


/*County Trust Co. of 


Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-135 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-220 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-180 
Garrett National Bank in 
Oakland 65-97 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-225 


\*County Trust Co. of 


Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-194 
\*County Trust Co. of 
| Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-43 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
| Cambridge) 65-200 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-84 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-202 
\*County Trust Co. of 
| Maryland (Branch of 
|. Cambridge) 65-90 
\*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-276 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-210 
*County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-226 


| How CHANGED 


Surpius & 











ForMER NAME CaPITAL Paosirs 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch )|Replaced Oct.9 |..........)....000055 
(In liquidation) 
City National Bank Succeeds Ps bixeecwax 
Charter issued 
Aug. 28 
Calais National Bank Succeeds. a 
Charter issued 
| Sept. 26 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)|Replaced Oct.9 |........--).200ee00e- 
(In liquidation) 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)/Replaced Oct.9 |..........)...0050005 
(In liquidation) 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)|Replaced Oct.9 |..........)..000eeees 
(In liquidation) 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)|Replaced Oct.9 |..........)..0-+-005 
(In liquidation) 
Pittsfield National Bank Took one assets 100,000 . 
| pt. 
Presque Isle National Bank Succeeds Sept. 6 ee 
| | 
|Augusta Trust Co. (Branch) Replaced A Se ne ee err 
(In liquidation) 
Peoples-Ticonic National enesnite 300,000)...........| 
an! | 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)|Replaced Oct.9 |........--|...--++05: | 
(In liquidation) | | 
| | 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch) Replaced Oct.9 |..........)..00eceeee] 
| ‘(In liquidation) | 
State Capital Bank of East-Succeeds 
| ern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) | ; | 
|Eastern Shore Trust Co. eaiiaatantinn 2,162,300 $ 437, is 
| with twenty branches | . Aug. 21 | 
Third National Bank Replaced and 50,000) 20,000) 
opened Oct. 11 | 
East New Market Bank of Succeeds  — ........-- Je seecccecs 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. | 
(Branch) } 
Patapsco National Bank Succeeds eer 
| Eff. Sept. 12 
\Federalsburg Bank of eee... ecwewdewtadeee meses 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. | 
(Branch) } } 
\Hoopers Island Bank of oe: © “Uteeecsestiesnsesowbe 
| Eastern Shore Trust Co. | 
(Branch) 
/Glen Burnie Bank of RR, Seer Cree car pater 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
| (Branch) } 
'Hurlock Bank of Eastern Succeeds 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) | 
(Indianhead Bank of EasternSucceeds =... ee eee eee ee eee ee 
Shore Trust Co. (F Branch) | 
\Charles Co. Bank of ne “ners SE ee OE eee ers 
| Shore Trust Co. (Branch) | 
[Leonardtown Bank of Coreen Serr re 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. | 
(Branch) | 
|\Mechanicsville Bank of Pucceeds fw ne ec c efor e eee 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
| (Branch) | ” | 
(Garrett National Bank |Reorganization ee ee 
- Eff. Sept. 18 
(Owings Bank of Eastern ee - wate ee ceehes knees 
| Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
Prince Frederick Bank of Wucceeds fe eee ee lew ec eecees 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) | 
Salisbury Bank of Eastern (Succeeds =-—. se ee eee lene eee 
| Shore Trust Co. (Branch) | 
| 
Sharptown Bank of Eastern Succeeds «se se ee eee eee ee eee 
| Shore Trust Co. (Branch) | 
[Bank of Snow Hill of ee REE COROT EET Cee ee 
| Eastern Shore Trust Co. | 
| (Branch) 
Solomons Bank of Eastern (Succeeds =e... ee eee eine eee eeeee 
| Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
\Citizens Bank of Eastern Succeeds ere bs ecmatewas 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) | 
|Upper Marlboro Bank of Succeeds — i... . «++ es rere 
| astern Shore Trust Co. | 
| (Branch) 
Vienna Bank of Eastern Succeeds Jecssecceee lccewecenee 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
South Dorchester Bank of (Succeeds | eee Te | Verret 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) | 








.|A. P. Bigelow 
C. A. Weick 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 
ibiehe dud aaoeudes B. Blake, 
Manager 
H. R. Stone C. 8. Clement 


Walter L. Cobb F. W. Gatcomb 


W. W. Merrill, 
Manager 


D. G. Campbell, 
Manager 


C. D. Weston, 
Manager 


. L. Elliott, 
Manager 


Geo. A. Moore 
W. M. Seely 


B. Dunn, 
Manager 


\G. F. Sweet 


tes gy 


|W. S. Swall, 
Manager 


H. S. Miles 
iw. B. Copper 


\H. P. Geoghegan 
iw. R. Huey 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 








Strate & Town 
Reading 
Webster 


Adrian 


Dearborn 


Detroit 


Fairgrove 
Goodells 
Highland Park 


Hillsdale 


Hubbell 


Kalamazoo 


Merrill 
Richmond 
Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
Appleton 


Goodhue 


Floodwood 
Hokah 
Kerrick 
Madelia 


St. Paul 
Watertown 


Saltillo 


Missouri 
Dearborn 
Garden City 
Kansas City 


Nebraska 
Fairmont 


Grand Island 
New Hampshire 


Groveton 
Farmington 


New Jersey 
Montclair 


Orange 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


New York 
Kingston 


North Carolina 
Gastonia 


Greensboro 





Present NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 





*First National Bank 
Reading 53-466 

Webster National Bank 
53-623 


*National Bank of Adrian 
74-154 

Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit (Branch 
of Detroit) 


*Manufacturers National 
Bank 9-38 

State Savings Bank (Branch 

| of Caro) 74-1145 


C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers 
74-663 


|Manufacturers National 

| Bank of Detroit (Branch 

of Detroit) 

|Hillsdale State Savings 
Bank 

*First National Bank at 

| Hubbell 

\*American National Bank 

of Kalamaz oo 74-44 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 74-885 


|Farmers & Merchants State 

Bank 75-1196 

Goodhue State Bank 
75-1160 

*First State Bank 75-749 

Hokah State Bank 75-793 

Kerrick State Bank 

75-1210 

*Citizens National Bank of 
Madelia 75-299 

Northwestern State Bank 


22-73 
American State Bank 
75-1310 


eoples Bank & Trust Co. 
ue ef Tupelo, Miss.) 


\*First State Bank 
\*Garden City Bank 80-610 


of Kansas City 18-15 

|Farmers State Bank 
76-276 

|First National Bank 76-14 





/*Groveton National Bank 
| 54-144 


\Farmington National Bank 
| 54-114 


| 


wy Trust Co. 

| 55-186 

‘Savings hy & 
Trust Co 


(Branch of 
East Orange) 55-177 


|*First National Bank in 
Albuquerque 95-1 


|\*National Ulster County 
| Bank of Kingston 50-190 


|\Citizens National Bank in 
Gastonia 66-129 


Security National Beak of 














_|_ Greensboro 66- 


of 








*Missouri Bank & Trust Co. 


ker" Bank of Richmond|First National Bank 
*National Bank of Ypsilanti |First National Bank 
74-223 




















CaprraL Supruve 4 PRESIDENT i CasHIER 
y 100,000) fer ya E. F. Parker B. M. Hartshorn 
100,000) $ 20,000J. N. Roy A. R. Terrien 
120,000)...........W. P. Jacobs W. M. Shepherd 
|-saseesees |--seeeeeee|eoeeeeeeteeeeeeesleeeeeeeeeeeseeees 
| 
50,000) . A. L. Burgan R. M. Odgers 
ng SOT D. C. Clark IR. F. Fiske 
Invested 
Capital 
eres John Mitchell . H. C. Mead 
50,000 10,000'G. F. Moore |A. F. Lindke 
100,000]..........| W.E. Bassett |W. I. Sturn 
| 
20,000 7,250E. J. Fletcher, A. E. Arntzen 
| Vice | 
15,000 6,880'T. J. Doyle \L. M. Severeid 
20,000 7,030\B. B. Brown |A. L. Higgins 
10,000 11,515J. H. Hogan L. K. Hogan 
50,000 13,770)W. J. McCarthy J. G. Olson 
25,000 17,190)D. C. Shepard iW. V. Dorie 
20,000 5,290/H. J. Steffen \Wm. F. Maas 
lw W. Th 
Che ooeSesEheccoosoeos Ne ecedsocesecesesecrs ° om) in, 
| | Mgr. eas 
| 
30,000| 10,310. B. Morlan _|A. L. Burch 
200,000 40,000;D. R. Harrison |W. Webb, Jr. 
25,000 7,000F. F. Putlits C. F. Tous 
eusecedtuabeassdieuees b sccancdecdveveadesuca eee 
50,000].......... E.H. Macloon _S. M. Emery 
50,000}. .........) O. M. Hussey J. E. Thayer 
| 
500,000] 125,000. W. Carson, Jr. |W. J. White 
SI 6 ok thee F . E. Klock \Chas. Snyder 
200,000 34,050,A. G. Meyers A. H. Sims 
Surplus, 
Profits, and 
600,000 








150,000. 8. Calhoun 


P. Beal 





Former Name How CHANGED 
First National Bank in\Succeeds Charter 
Reading | issued Oct. 6 | 
The Webster National Bank |Succeeds 
| Eff. Sept. 22 
National Bank of Commerce |Replaced Nov. 4 | 
| 
Dearborn State Bank and _#Liabilities 
Guardian Bank of Dear- assumed and 
born operated as 
branches. | 
Reported 
Sept. 11 | 
Dearborn State Bank, |Depesit liabilities! TEE Ee Tee: © 
Dearborn | assumed } 
Fairgrove State Bank |Deposits taken | 
| over and oper- | 
ated as a branch. | 
| Rep. Oct.2. | 
C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers, | Merger | 
Lamb, Mich. (Private) | Reported } 
Sept. 11 
Highland Park State Bank Liabilities 
assumed and 
operated as a 
branch Aug. 16) 
First State Savings Bank & (Consolidation 
Hillsdale Savings Bank Re 
Sept. 12 
First National Bank Succeeds Charter 
issued Nov. 3 
Bank of Kalamazoo Replaced Nov. 1 | 
Farmers & Merchants State |Moved 
Bank, Wheeler, Mich. Sept. 5 
Succeeds Charter 
issued Oct. 3 
= xo 
ff. Oct. 18 
First State Bank, Correll Taken over 
Sept. 20 
Farmers State Bank, Belle- |Consolidation 
chester, with Goodhue Eff. Sept. 12 
State Bank 
Meadowlands State Bank, /|Taken over 
Meadowlands Oct. 12 
Brownsville State am, Taken over 
Bro Aug. 12 
Wrenshall State Bank, Taken over 
Wrenshall, M Aug. 23 
State Bank of Madelia Conversion 
Charter issued 
Sept. 23 
Mounds Park State Bank Title 
Sept. 7 
Peoples State Bank, St. Moved and 
Bonifacius changed title 
Sept. 14 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. |Moved 
(Branch )Nettleton, Miss. | Aug. 21 
Waldron State Bank, Moved and 
Waldron (Closed Mar. 1, changed title 
1932) Rep. Nov. 4 
Farmers Bank Taken over 
Oct. 16 
Missouri Savings Bank & Replaced 
Trust Co. ict. 23 
Bank of Fairmont with Consolidation 
Farmers State Bank Aug. 24 
National Bank of Doniphan, | Deposits trane- 
Doniphan ferred Sept. 16 
Coos County National Bank.) Replaced 
harter issued 
Oct. 17 
The Farmington National Succeeds — 
Bank Charter issued 
Sept. 5 
Peoples National Bank Merger Sept. 1 
opera 
Peoples Off. 
Trust Co. of Orange ui 
Sept. 1 
First National Bank Replaced 
he. Oct. 30 
National Ulster Co. Bank (Succeeds Shaner 
Trust Co. issued Nov. 2 
Citizens National Bank Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 21 
North Carolina Bank & Succeeds 
Trust Co. Aug. 28 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





State & Town 


North Carolina 


Raleigh 
Tarboro 
Wilmington 


North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


Ohio 
Carrollton 


Cleveland 


Cleves 


Dennison 
Sandusky 


Vermilion 


Wellington 


Oklahoma 
Altus 


Frederick 
McAlester 


Oregon 
Albany 


Medford 
Pendleton 
Salem 


Pennsylvania 
Canonsburg 


Coudersport 
Derry 
Harrisville 
Johnstown 
McConnellsburg 


Sharon 

Wilkinsburg 
South Carolina 

Camden 


Tennessee 
Gainesboro 


Texas 
Belton 


Burkburnett 
Strawn 


Temple 
Vermont 
Bethel 
Hardwick 
St. Albens 


"fampton 


700 





Present NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 


Former NaME 


How CHANGED 





Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-25 

Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-150 

Security National Bank of 
Greensboro Branch of 
Greensboro 66-2 


*First National Bank in 
Grand Forks 77-15 


*Cummings Bank Co. 


*Cleveland Trust Co. 6-68 


Cleves National Bank 
56-1382 


*First National Bank of 
Dennison 56-942 

*Western Security Bank 
56-166 

Vermilion Banking Co. 
56-704 


*First Wellington Bank 
56-603 


National Bank of Com- 
merce 86-1252 

First National Bank in 
Frederick 86-167 


The National Bank of 
McAlester 86-25 


*Bank of Albany 96-57 


*Medford National Bank 
96-24 


*First National Bank of 
Portland (Pendleton 
Branch) 96-338 


*First National Bank of 
Portland (Branch of 
Portland) 96-2 


*First National Bank at 
Canonsburg 60-775 

Coudersport Trust Co. 
60-834 


*First National Bank at 
Derry 60-1711 

*First National Bank in 
Harrisville 60-1182 

United States National 


Bank in Johnstown 60-106 


Fulton County National 
Bank 60-1050 


*First National Bank in 
Sharon 60-355 

*First National Bank at 
Wilkinsburg 60-282 


*Commercial Bank of 
Camden 67-144 


*Jackson County Bank 
87-589 


*Farmers National Bank 
88-227 

*First National Bank in 
Burkburnett 88-778 

*Strawn National Bank 
88-1306 


First National Bank 88-58 


National White River Bank 


in Bethel 58-97 
*Hardwick Trust Co. 
58-103 
*Welden National Bank in 
St. Albans 58-55 


Citizens National Bank 
68-149 





North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 


First National Bank 


Cummings Trust Co. 
(Closed May 9, 1931) 


South Euclid Bank, South 
Euclid 


Hamilton County National 


Bank 
Dennison National Bank 
Western Reserve Bank 


Bank of Vermilion Co. & 


Erie County Banking Co. 


First National Bank in 
Wellington 


Bank of Commerce 


First National Bank 


Bank of McAlester 


Albany State Bank 








Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
-Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds Charter 
issued Sept. 30 


Reorganization 
Eff. in Nov. 
1933 

Assets acquired 
and deposit 
liabilities 
assumed Oct. 16 


Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 15 


Reorganization 


Eff. Sept. 21 
Consolidation 
Aug. 11 


Transferred ussets 
and liabilities 


Succeeds 
Aug. 19 
Succeeds 
Charter issued 
Aug. 25 
Conversion 
Eff. Sept. 11 


Reorganized 
under new title 
Oct. 13 


The Medford National Bank|Reorganized 


(Vol. liq. Sept. 19) 


State Bank of Echo, Echo, 


with First National Bank 


of Portland (Pendleton 
Branch) 


under new 
charter issued 
Sept. 18 

Consolidation 
Eff. Oct. 21 


First National Bank in Salem|Succeed 


First National Bank 
State Bank of Roulette 
First National Bank in 


erry 
First National Bank 


cceeds 
Eff. Sept. 25 


Succeeds Charter 
issued Oct. 21 
Taken over 
Rep. Sept. 25 
Succeeds Charter 
issued Oct. 9 
Succeeds Charter 
issued Oct. 21 


United States National Bank|Succeeds 


Fulton County Bank 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


Bank of Camden 


Bank of Whitleyville, 
Whitleyville 


Belton National Bank 
First National Bank 


Mingus State Bank, Mingus 


(Discontinued) 


First National Bank in 
Temple 


National White River Bank 


Hardwick Savings Bank & 
Granite Trust Co. 
Welden National Bank 


First National Bank 


Eff. Sept. 22 
Conversion 
Sept. 5 


Replaced 
ict. 16 
Succeeds Charter 


issued Nov. 2 


Replaced New 
bank opened 
Oct. 11 


Moved and 
changed title 
Oct. 2 


Succeeds Charter 
i Oct. 20 
Title 


Rep. Oct. 20 
Deposits 

transfe: 

Oct. 16 
Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 20 


Succeeds 
Aug. 19 
Title Eff. 


Oct. 25 
Title Charter 
issued Oct. 11 
Took over 6634% 


of business 
Sept. 16 








CapiTaL 


SurpLus & 
| Prorirs 





PRESIDENT 


CASHIER 











R. F. Bridgeman 


Robert Brothers 


J. H. Walton 





12,000)E. D. Moody 
25,000| William J. Sprow 
34,850/G. 8S. Rathbun 


T. B. Williamson 


J. A. Perry 


G. D. McNutt 
John F. Stone 





W. B. Campbell 
J. W. Walters 
C. R. Spangler 


0|\C. E. Brockway 
L. P. Noble 


J. B. Birdwell 


O. P. Carpenter 
I. E. Harwell 
R. C. Hinkson 


Z. A. Booth 
G. A. Campbell 


J E. Appolt 
E. C. Smith 





J. E. Healy 


H. G. Carrison, Sr, 


Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Trust Off. 


J. K. Paul, 
| Asst. Cashier 


| 


C. Jackson 


C. A. Cheatham 


'S. E. Howard 


|H. J. Smythe 


[Elmer Pinsner 


T. G. Thaggard 
| 
|D. M. Long 


Roy Caldwell 





\J. E. Roman, 
Manager 


J. W. Munnell 
\J. H. Grant, Tr. 
J. F. Kuntz 

L. G. Brown 

F. C. Martin 
W. L. Nace 


F. C. Shively 


L. E. Husemen 


H. G. Carrison, Jr. 
J. 8. Dudney 


|D. C. Keetch 
A. R. Hill 
J. 1. Encke 


A. C. Surghnor 


C. N. Arnold 


A. M. Rich, 
Treasurer 
D. L. MeGarey 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





Strate & Town Present NAME AND 


TRaNnsir NUMBER 


Virginia 


Norfolk 





| of Norfolk 68-36 


Ocean View Sta. 
(Branch of | 
Norfolk P.O.) | 

Petersburg 


of Norfolk (Branch of 

Norfolk) 68-637 
wy National Bank 
Virginia Beach 


yee 


| of Norfolk (Branch of 
| Norfolk) 


| 

National Bank of Com- 
merce (Grays Harbor 
Branch) 98-30 


Bremerton 
| (Branch of Seattle) 98-78 
National Bank of Com- 
merce (Branch of Seattle, 
8-49 


| Wash). 
West Virginia 
Charleston .< w Valley Bank 


| 
| 


|*First National Bank in 
|. Fairmont 60-75 
|*First National Bank in 
Marlinton 69-200 


Northern State Bank 


Olympia 


Fairmont 
Marlinton 


Wisconsin 
Ashland 


Hudson 


| 





Iola |*First State Bank 79-379 


Menomonie 
Milwaukee 
New Richmond 


\*Bay View State Bank 

|} 12-95 

/*Bank of New Richmond 
79-288 


Racine American Bank & Trust Co. 
79-14 


|\*National Bank of  __c Norfolk National Bank of Consolidation 
|*National Bank of Commerce Norfolk National Bank of|Succeeds 


(Branch) 
a: National Bank & Trust/Succeeds Charter 
\*National Bank of Commerce Virginia National Bank 


Grays Harbor National 


*National Bank of Commerce First National Bank 
Capital National Bank * 
Capital City Bank 


National Bank of Fairmont 


First National Bank 


Ashland County Bank, But- 


*First National Bank 79-254| National Bank of Hudson _In process of 


Bank of Iola 
*Bank of Menomonie 79-191 Security Loan & Trust Co. 


Tippecanoe State Bank 
Star Prairie State Bank, 


‘American Bank & Trust Co. 











Former Namp | How Cuancep 





Commerce & Trusts and| Eff. Oct. 9 
Virginia National Bank 


Or & Trusts + Eff. Oct. 9 


issued Oct. 2 
Succeeds 


(Branch) | Eff. Oct. 9 


Taken over by 
Bank National 
| of Commerce, | 
Seattle, and 
operated as a 
branch. Eff. | 


| Deposit 
itabilities 

| assumed Oct. 9 
|Replaced Charter 
issued Oct. 20 
|Replaced 

pt. 23 


Consolidation 
Sept. 5 with 
receiving & 
disbursing 
stations estab- 
lished in each 
city except 
Marengo 


ternut, American State 
Bank, Glidden, Mellen 
State Bank, Mellen, 
Mason State Bank, Mason, 
Marengo State Bank, 
Marengo 


being taken 
over =. 
Nov. 
Title Ki, Oct. 14 
Consolidation 
Rep. Nov. 1 
Title 
Rep. Oct. 16 
Consolidation 
Rep. Oct. 16 


with Bank of Menomonie 


Star Prairie with Bank of 
New Richmond 





pserund a Ang. 31 


te 
Racine City 
Bank Office 


and The Racine City Bank’ 





| 
CapmraL | 


$ 2,000,000 


ee kta n ns 


|SuRPLUS & 
Prorits 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 





$ 627,420)R. P. Beaman 


W. H. Tucker, Mgr. 


L. Phillips, 








E. T. McClintic J. A. Sydenstricker 





76,810\G. C. Weyland 











NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 
tindicates Press Report 
5 National Banks; 1 State Bank; 2 State Bank Branches 





State & Town Name or Bank 


CaPmraL 





Surpius « 


Pnosirs CoRRESPONDENT 





Arkansas 
Lepanto 


Dlinois 
Canton 
Mt. Vernon 


Savannah 
lowa 

Garner 
New Jersey 

Branchville 
——— 

enryetta 

Wisconsin 


|\tMarked Tree Bank 
| (Branch of Marked Tree) 


|tNational Bank of Canton 
T*First National Bank 

| (Expects to open on Dec. 1) 
tNational Bk. of Savanna 
it*Citizens National Bank 
‘Branchville Bank 

\tFirst National Bank 


Peshtigo 





(Receiving Station of 
Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Marinette) 
(Chartered Sept. 25) 





Miss Gertrude Marshall 


R. O. Kaufman, Pres. 
Marlin Rich, Cashier 











The new bank management is to 
be business-like with charges for all 
Services rendered and with competi- 
tion limited to quality of service. 


It isn’t what your employees do, 
but how the public interprets what 
they do that influences the sentiment 
of the community. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 


Eutaw—*First National Bank. 61-218— 
Ordered into Receivership Aug. 23. 

Headland—Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 61-203—Voluntary liquid- 
ation Rep. Aug. 21. 

Headland—First National Bank. 61-204 
—vVoluntary liquidation. Rep. Aug. 21. 

Oxford—*First National Bank. 61-206— 
Placed in hands of Receiver Oct. 10. 

Paint Rock—Paint Rock Bank. 61-338 
—Aug. 26, 1933. 


ARKANSAS 


Augusta—* Woodruff County oe $1- 
206—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 5. 

Dardanelle—*First National Bank. 81- 
weet hands of Receiver. Reported 
ov. 2. 

Sulphur Springs—*Bank of Sulphur 
Springs. 81-443—Voluntary liquidation 
Reported. Oct. 17. 


CALIFORNIA 


Rialto—First National Bank. 90-653— 
yoy in liquidation by Comptroller 
ug. 
Seal Beach—*California State Bank. 90- 
1022—Closed Aug. 9 for liquidation. 


COLORADO 


Central City—*First National Bank. 82- 
116—In_hands of Receiver Oct. 9. 
Cortez—*Montezuma Valle National 


Bank. 82-173—Placed in eceivership 
Aug. 19. 
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Golden—*Rubey National Bank. 82-96— 
_— placed in hands of Receiver Sept. 


Trinidad—*Trinidad National Bank. 82- 
14—Was placed in hands of Receiver. 
Rep. Oct. 7. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport—American Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-38—Suspended Aug. 30, 1933. 
Bridgeport—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-41—Suspended August 30, 1933. 
Bridgeport—West Side Bank. 51-39— 

Suspended August 30, 1933. 


FLORIDA 


Port Tampe City—The First Bank. 63- 
422—Taken over by Comptroller for 
liquidation Aug. 23, 1933. 

Sulphur Springs (Sta. Tampa P. 0O.)— 
Bank of Sulphur Springs. 63-356— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 11. 

Tampa—Bank of West Tampa. 63-201— 
Voluntary liquidation. Reported by 
Exchange National Bank, September 
28, through which it is liquidating. 


GEORGIA 


Dexter—*Dexter Banking Co. 64-591— 
Authorized Oct 10 to enter voluntary 
liquidation and cease operations as of 

this date. 


ILLINOIS 
Beecher—Farmers State Bank. 70-1165 
—Sept. 21 
Berwyn—Berwyn Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-2085—Sept. 29. 
National Bank & 


Bloomington—*Firs 
Trust Co. 70-103—In hands of Re- 
ceiver. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Bloomington—Liberty State Bank. 
111—Sept. 30. 

Cambridge—*Farmers 
70-780—Placed 
Oct. 28. 

Canton—First State Bank & Trust Co. 
70-222—Sept. 30. 

Chicago—Halsted Street State Bank. 2- 
227—Sept. 29. 

Crescent City—*First National Bank. 70- 
1238—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


ie 

De Kalb—First Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-263—September 27. 

Flat 6 Wllihaimeas Rock Bank. 70-1300— 


70- 


National Bank. 
in hands of Receiver 


Oct. y 
Jewett—Jewett State Bank. 70-2005— 
Liquidated through Farmers State 


Bank. Toledo, Ill., Aug. 5. 
Monmouth—*Peoples National Bank. 70- 
252—Receiver appointed Oct. 26. 
Monticslio—*Dighton-Dilatush Loan Co. 
ct. ‘ 
Newman—*Newman National Bank. 70- 
aie hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


Odin—*First National Bank. 70-1503—In 
Receivership. Rep. Oct. 30. 

Ohiman——*Ohiman State Bank. 70-1051— 
Nov. 1. 

Ridge Farm—*First National Bank. 70- 
876—In_ Receivership since Oct. 10. ° 
Sidell—*First National Bank. 70-1585— 

In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 6. 


INDIANA 


Albany—Albany State Bank. 171-672— 
Aug. 23. 

Arcadia—Citizens State Bank (Branch 
of Noblesville) 71-1270—July 11. 

Boswell—*First National Bank. 71-620— 
Receiver appointed Oct. 3. 

Brazil—*Citizens National Bank. 71-223 
—Placed in Receivership Oct. 2. 

Cedar Grove—*Cedar Grove National 
Baak-71-1143—in Receivership. Rep. 


ct. 30. 
Clinton—*First National Bank. 71-303— 
Placed in Receivership Oct. 3. 


Covington—*National Bank of Coving- 
ton. 71-485—In 


Receivership. Rep. 
Oct. 30 ——— 


Huntington—*Citizens State Bank. 71- 
190—In liquidation Oct. 11. 

Indianapolis—Fletcher American Na- 
tional Bank. 20-1—Liquidating. 50% 
of restricted balances transferred Aug. 
23 to the American National Bank. 

Lebanon—First National Bank. 71-321 
—In hands of receiver. 

Linton—Linton Trust Co. 71-3183—Aug. 
10, 1933. 

Metz—*Citizens Bank. 71-1171—Sept. 12. 
Montpelier—*First National Bank. 71- 
424—-In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Mulberry—*Citizens National Bank. 71- 
ee in hands of Receiver Aug. 


Nappanee—*First National Bank. 71-450 
—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 30. 
Osgood—*Osgood Bank. 71-582—In 
liquidation. Rep. Oct. 19. 
Patricksburg—Patricksburg Bank. 71- 
978—Aug. 30, 1933. 
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Peru—*First National Bank. 71-172— 
Placed in Receivership Sept. 6. 

Pleasantville—*Peoples Bank. 71-1227— 
Sept. 26. 

Plymouth—*First National Bank of 
Marshall County. 71-399—Receiver ap- 
pointed. Rep. Oct. 7. 

Princeton—*Peoples American National 
— 71-291—Placed in Receivership 

ct. 3. 

Rosedale—*Rosedale National Bank. 71- 
897—Operating under’ Receivership 
since Oct. 3. 

St. Joe—St. Joe Valley Bank. 71-919— 
Closed for liquidation July 22, 1933. 
Sunman—*Farmers Bank. 71-669—In 
liquidation Oct. 19. (Replaced by 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co.) 

Sunman—*Sunman State Bank. 71-668— 

In liquidation Oct. 19. (Replaced by 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co.) 
Troy—Troy State Bank. 71-928—Aug. 
29, 1933. 


Van Buren—Van Buren State Bank. 71- 
— for liquidation Aug. 9, 


Wakarusa—*First National Bank. 71- 
1114—In hands of Receiver Oct 3. 

Whiteland—* Whiteland National Bank. 
71-952—-In liquidation. Receiver ap- 
pointed Oct. 3 


IOWA 


Anderson—*Anderson Savings Bank. 72- 
1174—Oct. 7. 

Arcadia—State Bank of Arcadia. 72-1175 
—Placed in receivership Sept. 20. 

Calamus—*Farmers Savings Bank. 
1229—Oct. 13. In Receivership. 

Granville—Exchange Bank. 72-1051—In 
hands of receiver Sept. 22. 

Griswold—Citizens State Bank. 72-657 


72- 


— in Receivership Aug. 22, 
1933. 
Kanawha—*First National Bank. 72- 


1057—Receiver appointed. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Lorimor—*First National Bank. 72-854— 
Placed in Receivership Sept. 5. 

Mount Hamill—*Mt. Hamill State Savings 
Bank. 72-1487—In Receivership Oct. 
11. 

New London—*New London National 
Bank. 72-582—Oct. 30. 

New Virginia—Citizens Savings Bank. 
72-1059—Placed in Receivership Aug. 
29, 1933. 

Preston—*United Bank & Trust Co. 72- 
857—Oct. 7.—In Receivership. 

Sabula—*Sabula Savings Bank. 72-2110 
—Operating under Senate File 111 was 
placed in Receivership Oct. 6. 

Salem—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1880 
ee in Receivership Aug. 26, 
1933. 


KANSAS 

Clay Center—*First National Bank. 83- 
160—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Ellis—*First National Bank. 83-324— 
Placed in hands of Receiver Aug. 23. 

Havensville—*First National Bank. 83- 
631—Closed Oct. 12. In hands of Re- 


ceiver. 
La Harpe—*First National Bank. 83- 
244—-Receiver appointed Sept. 30. 
Oakley—*First National Bank. 83-478— 
In hands of Receiver since Aug. 18. 
Ogallah—Ogallah State Bank. 83-970— 


Went into voluntary liquidation. Assets 
taken over by Trego County State 


Bank and WakKeeney State Bank, 
WakKeeney, Sept. 16. 

Rock—*Rock State Bank. 83-1019— 
Closed for liquidation Oct. 25 


Stilwell—State Bank of Stilwell. 83-1051 
—Closed Oct. 2. by order of its direc- 
tors. 


KENTUCKY 


Burnside—*First National Bank. 73-453 
—Liquidating. Rep. Oct. 11. 

Harlan—First State Bank. 73-316—Aug. 
25, 1933. 

Lynch—*Lynch National Bank. 73-677— 
In hands of Receiver Oct. 3. 


LOUISIANA 


Chataignier—Evangeline Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Ville Platte), 84-290— 
Discontinued May 15, 1933. 

Kenner—Gretna Trust & Savings Bank. 
(Branch of Gretna, La.) 84-192—Dis- 
continued. Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 

Mamou—Evangeline Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Ville Platte) 84-265—Dis- 
continued May 15, 1933. 

Oberlin—*First National Bank. 84-280— 
Placed in Receivership Aug. 23. 

Tallulah—*Madison National Bank. 84- 
410—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Westwego—Gretna Trust & Savings 

Bank. (Branch of Gretna) 84-395— 

Discontinued Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 





MAINE 


Augusta—*State Trust Co. 52-61—Closed 
Oct. 9.—In process of liquidation. 

Bingham—*Augusta Trust Co. 
of Augusta) 
Rep. Oct. 30. 

Gardiner—*Gardiner Trust Co. 52-121— 
Being liquidated under Conservator. 
Rep. Oct. 18. 

Gardiner—*Maine Trust & Banking Co. 
52-119—In liquidation by Conservator. 
Rep. Nov. 6. 

Norridgewock—*Augusta Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 52-256—Discon- 
tinued. Rep. Oct. 26. 

Skowhegan—*Augusta Trust Co. (Branch 
of Augusta) §2-115—Discontinued., 
Rep. Oct. 26. 


MARYLAND 


Grantsville—*First National Bank. 65- 
136—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Hagerstown—*Hagerstown Bank & 

Trust Co. 65-16—Liquidating. 


(Branch 
52-260—Discontinued. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Haverhill—Essex National Bank. 53- 
168—65% of deposits taken over by 


Haverhill National Bank and balance 
to be liquidated. Rep. Sept. 8. 

Springfield—Western Mass. Bank & 
Trust Co. 53-107—Discontinued. Certain 
assets purchased by Springfield Na- 
tional Bank. Rep. Sept. 6, 1933. 

Waltham—Waltham Trust Co. 53-273— 
Has been operating under conservator 
= = being liquidated. Reported 
ct. 4. 


MICHIGAN 

Almont—*First National Bank. 74-1128 
—Insolvent. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Avoca—*First National Bank. 74-558— 


In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Brighton—*First National Bank. 74-1131 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 10. 

Elwell—Bank of Elwell-Ward, King & 
Co. (Private) 74-896—Rep. Sept. 1933. 

Grand Rapids—American Home Security 
—s 74-16—In hands of receiver. Rep. 

ct. 4. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Savings 
— receivership Rep. Sept. 12. 

Hart—*First National Bank. 74-387— 
Placed in Receivership Sept. 15. 

Hartford—*Olney National Bank. 74-426 
—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 30. 

Highland Park—Peoples Wayne County 
Bank. 74-1066—Voluntary liquidation 
Deposit liability taken over by Manu- 
facturers National Bank, Detroit. Rep, 
Sept. 23. 

Mackinaw—Mackinaw City State Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-1150—In hands of re- 
ceiver. Rep. Oct. 4. 

Pontiac—First National Bank at Pon- 
tiac. 74-109—In hands of receiver. Ap- 
pointed Sept. 13. 

Romeo—*Citizens National Bank. 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 13. 


74-361 


MINNESOTA 


Fosston—*First National Bank. 75-335— 
In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Goodhue—*First National Bank. 75-766 
—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Ironton—*First National Bank. 75-1083 
—Closed for liquidation. Rep. Oct. 30. 
Magnolia—*Magnolia State Bank. 75-838 

—Closed Oct. 14 by Directors. 
New Richland—*First National Bank. 
75-1191—-In hands of Receiver. Rep. 


Nov. 3. 

Shevlin—First State Bank. 75-936—Dis- 
continued Aug. 28, 1933. 

Thief River Falls—*First National Bank. 
75-144—-In liquidation by Receiver. 
Rep. Nov. 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


Batesville—Farmers Savings Bank. 85- 
420—Closed for liquidation Sept. 6. 
Flora—*Bank of Flora. 85-306—Closed 
nd . uidation Oct. 16. May reopen 

ov. ‘ 


MISSOURI 


Eagleville—*Citizens Bank. 80-959— 
Liquidating in full Oct. 15. 

Seymour—*Peoples National Bank. 80- 
665—Aug. 23. 

St. Louis—*South Side National Bank. 
4-8—In Receivership Aug. 19. 

Williamsville—* Williamsville State 
Bank. 80-1264—Closed by order of its 
directors Oct. 6. 


NEBRASKA 


Adams—*First National Bank. 76-355— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 2. 
Friend—*Friend State Bank. 76-1150— 
Taken over by Dept. of Banking for 
final liquidation Oct. 5. 
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Gandy—Bank of Logan County. 76-957 
—closed September 1, 1933. 

Glenvil—*First National Bank. 76-569— 
Closed Sept. 29. In Receivership. 

Hazard—Hazard State Bank. 76-746— 
Taken over for complete liquidation 
by Dept. of Bkg. Sept. 8, 1933. 

Hebron—Hebron State Bank. 76-1009— 
Taken over by State Banking Dept. for 
liquidation Sept. 22. 

Henderson—Bank of Henderson. 76-517 
—Taken over by State Banking Dept. 
for liquidation, Sept. 22. 

— Bank. 176-293—Closed 

ct. 3 

Maskell—Security State Bank. 76-800— 
Taken over by State Banking Dept. 
Sept. 27 for final liquidation. 

Oakland—*First National Bank. 76-243 
—Placed in Receivership Sept. 18. 

Rockville—*Rockville State Bank. 76- 
855—Oct. 10. 

Schuyler—*Banking House of F. Folda. 
76-129—-Taken over Nov. 3 by Dept. of 
Banking for final liquidation. 

Scotia—*Bank of Scotia. 76-863—Closed 
Oct. 13 for final liquidation. 

Utica—*First National Bank. 76-427— 
Operating under Conservator. Placed 
in hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 6. 


NEW JERSEY 


Avon-by-the-Sea—*First National Bank 
in Avon-by-the-Sea. 55-559—Receiver 
appointed Oct. 13. 

Maple Shade—*Maple Shade National 
Bank. 55-563—In hands of Receiver 


Aug. 24. 
Midland Park—*First National Bank. 55- 
589—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


4. 
Mount Ephraim—*Mount Ephraim Na= 


tional Bank. 55-596—Closed Oct. 14. In 
liquidation. 

Newfield—*First National Bank. 55-534 
In liquidation. Rep. Nov. 4. 

Port Norris—*First National Bank. 55- 
457—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 

Somers Point—*First National Bank. 55- 
578—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


3. 

West Paterson (Paterson P. O.)—*West- 
side National Bank. 55-612—In hands 
of Receiver Sept. 22. 


NEW YORK 


Newport—*National Bank of Newport. 
50-808—Receiver appointed Oct. 13. 
New York City—*Harriman National 
Bank & Trust Co. 1-126—Placed in 

hands of Receiver Oct. 16. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle—*Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-208—Oct. 1. 
Apex—*Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-282—Sept. 6. 
Asheboro—Asheboro Bank & Trust Co. 
— liquidation. Rep. Aug. 31, 
Burnsville—*Peoples Bank. 66-762—Re- 
stricted since March 4. Closed Oct. 3. 
Columbus—Polk County Bank & Trust 
Co. 66-663—Aug. 22, 1933. 
Fairmont—First National Bank. 66-750 
—In hands of Receiver Aug. 23, 1933. 
Greensboro—Morris Plan Bank. 66-802 
—In liquidation Rep. Sept. 9, 1933. 
High Point—*High Point Morris Plan 
Bank. 66-71—Voluntary liquidation. 


Rep. Oct. 16. 
Mebane—First National Bank. 66-564— 
Rep. Sept. 11, 


— of Receiver. 

Raeford—*Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-480—Rep. Oct. 17. 

Roanoke Rapids—Roanoke Bank & Trust 
Co. (Rosemary Branch) 66-524—July 
1st, 1933. 

Sanford—*Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-759—Rep. Oct. 17. 

Siler City—*Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-267—Rep. Oct. 17. 

Zebulon—*Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-478—Rep. Oct. 17. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hamberg—*Farmers State Bank. 77-861 
—Oc 


® %. 

South Heart—*First State Bank. 77-803 
—Discontinued accepting deposits Oct. 
* and went into voluntary liquida- 

on. 


OHIO 


Beallsville—*First National Bank. 56- 
883—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Dunkirk—*First National Bank. 56-733 
—In hands of Receiver for liquidation. 
Rep. Oct. 13. 

Elmore—*First National Bank. 56-769— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 3. 
Kansas—*First National Bank. 56-1003 

—In liquidation. Rep. Nov. 2 


Kensington—*Kensington 
pA a for liquidation 
ct. 2. 

Lakeview—*Farmers Banking Co. 56- 
1012—Closed for liquidation Sept. 19. 
Lima—Lima First American Trust Co. 
—e for liquidation Sept. 9, 
New Matamoras—*First National Bank. 
56-1074—In hands of Receiver since 

Sept. 26. 


State Bank 


OKLAHOMA 


Byron—*First State Bank. 86-1127—Vol- 
untary liquidation Sept. 21. 

Cement—*First National Bank in 
Cement. 86-1054—In hands of Receiver. 
Rep. Nov. 6. ° 

Cherokee—*Farmers National Bank. 86- 
237—Placed in hands of Receiver. Rep. 
Nov. 3. 

OREGON 

Aumsville—*Aumsville State Bank. 96- 
254—In liquidation Sept. 16. 

Pendleton—*First Inland National Bank. 
96-50—In liquidation. 

Turner—*Turner State Bank. 96-231— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 22. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aronimink (Drexel Hill P. O.)—*Media- 
69th St. Trust Co. (Branch of Media) 
—Sept. 30. 

Beaver Falls—*State Bank of Beaver 
Falls. 60-426—Taken over by Banking 
Dept. Sept. 30 for liquidation. 

Bruin—*First National Bank. 60-1097— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Cherry Tree—*First National Bank. 60- 
1104—In hands of Comptroller of Cur- 
rency for liquidation. Rep. Nov. 2. 

Conshohocken—*Conshohocken Trust Co. 
60-1388—Taken over by Secretary of 
Banking as Receiver, Sept. 30. 

Coraopolis—*Coraopolis State Bank. 60- 
724—Taken in possession by Depart- 
ment of Banking Sept. 30. 


. Delta—*Peoples National Bank. 60-1027 


—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 4. 

Erie—*American State Bank. 60-1654— 
Taken in possession of Dept. of Bank- 
ing Sept. 30. 

Erie—*Erie Trust Co. 60-74—Taken over 
by Secretary of Banking as Receiver, 
Sept. 30. 

Girardville—*Victory Banking Trust Co. 
60-1640—Taken over by Secretary of 
Banking as Receiver Sept. 30. 

Indiana—*Indiana County Deposit Bank. 
60-683—Sept. 30. 

Marietta—*Exchange National Bank. 60- 
915—Receiver appointed Sept. 13. 

Media—*Media-69th Street Trust Co. 60- 
800—(and branch office at Upper 
Darby). Taken in possession by Dept. 
of Banking Sept. 30. 

Millersville—*Millersville National Bank. 
60-1253—In possession of Receiver. 
Rep. Nov. 4. 

Minersville—*Miners State Bank. 60-598 
—Taken over by Secretary of Bank- 
ing as Receiver Sept. 30. 

Oakmont (Upper Darby P. O.)—*Media- 
69th Street Trust Co. (Branch of 
Media)—Sept. 30. 

Philadelphia—*Guardian Bank & Trust 
Co. 3-219—In hands of Secretary of 
Banking for liquidation Sept. 30. 

Philadelphia—*North City Trust Co. 3- 
222—-Taken over by Secretary of Bank- 
ing for liquidation Sept 30. 

Pittsburgh—*Fifth Avenue Bank. 8-59— 
In hands of Dept. of Banking for 
liquidation Sept. 

Bank. 60- 


Plumville—*First 
1306—Oct. 14. 

Salina—*State Bank of Salina. 65-1700— 
Placed in hands of Secretary of Bank- 
ing for liquidation Sept. 30. 

St. Clair—*Citizens Bank.  60-1352— 
Taken over by Secretary of Banking 
as Receiver Sept. 30. 

Wesleyville—*Bank of Wesleyville. 60- 
1534—Taken in possession by Dept. of 
Banking Sept. 30. 


0. 
National 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Laurens—Lucas Bank of Watts Mill. 
67-120—Ordered into liquidation by 
Board of Bank Control Sept. 28. 

Lockhart—Lockhart Bank. 67-516— 
Ordered into liquidation by Board of 
Bank Control, Sept. 2 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville—*Northern Bank Trust Co. 
es hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 


TEXAS 


Channing—*First National Bank. 88-997 
—Placed in Receivership Oct. 14. 

Fate—First State Bank. 88-1054—Vol- 
untary Liquidation Aug. 11, 1933. 

Kosse—*Kosse National Bank. 88-802— 
Placed in hands of Receiver Sept. 18. 
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Lott—*First National Bank in Lott. 88- 
697—Closed permanently. Rep. Nov. 6. 
Premont—*Premont State Bank. 88-1599 
—Entered voluntary liquidation Oct. 3. 


VERMONT 


Proctorsville—National Black River 
Bank. 58-116—Liquidating through 
Windsor County National Bank, Branch 
of Windsor, Sept. 15 


VIRGINIA a 


Heathsville—*Bank of Northumberland, 
Inc. 68-371—Suspended Oct. 25 for 
sixty days. 

Massies Mill—De Priest Bank. 68-524— 
Placed in hands of receiver Sept. 15. 
Reedville—*Peoples Bank. 68-275—Sus- 

pended Oct. 25. 


WASHINGTON 


Metaline Falls—Metaline Falls State & 
Savings Bank. 98-275—Aug. 30, 1933. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairview—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
69-248—Aug. 30, 1933. 

Man—Merchants & Miners Bank. 69-407 
—Aug. 23, 1933. 


WISCONSIN 


Arlington—Arlington State Bank. 79- 
442—-Suspended Oct. 3. 

Benton—*Benton State Bank. 79-451— 
Suspended Oct. 21. 

Clintonville—First National Bank. 79- 
309—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 
11, 1933. 

Doylestown—*Doylestown State Bank. 
79-867—Oct. 18. 

Emerald—State Bank of Emerald. 79- 
775—Suspended Sept. 20. 

Greenville—*Greenville State Bank. 79- 
984—-Suspended Oct. 24. 

LaCrosse—*Gateway City Bank. 79-36— 
Closed Oct. 9 for voluntary liquidation. 

LaCrosse—*Security Savings Bank. 79- 
33—Oct. 9 for voluntary liquidation. 

Lena—*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 79- 
583—Oct. 21. 

Neenah—*Neenah State Bank. 79-174— 
Suspended Nov. 4. 

Neillsville—*First National Bank. 79-292 
—Placed in hands of Receiver Oct. 27. 

New Diggings—*Farmers & Miners 
Bank. 79-916—Suspended Oct. 24. 

Oregon—*First National Bank. 79-846— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Pardeeville—*Pardeeville State Bank. 
79-643—Suspended Oct. 11. 

Shawano—*First National Bank of 
Shawano. 79-249—Closed for liquida- 
tion Oct. 27 and placed in hands of 
Receiver. 

Shullsburg—*First National Bank. 79- 
349—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 1. 


Blue Book Correction 


Printers drop a piece of type from a line 
perhaps as often as once in ten million 
times. At any rate, an important piece 
of type was dropped from the statement 
of the Mexico Savings Bank, in Mexico, 
Mo., in the July issue of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory. The deposits should 
have been published as $580,220. The 
printers dropped one of the ciphers and 
the deposits, therefore, appeared to be only 
$58,220. This omission should be corrected 
in blue books now in use. 


Congressional investigations im- 
press our law makers with the excep- 
tions in bank policies and not with 
the rule. Something should be done 
to impress everyone with the fact 
that over 16,000 banks have been 
managed honestly and successfully. 


Bankers, above all others, know 
when a customer has money, and so 
are in a better position to collect. 
Study the deposit account when fix- 
ing the maturity date on a note. 
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Doesn't this list remind you 
of something you want to 








buy? 
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13 Advertising, Window Display 























21 Bags, Coin 
25 Binders, Loose Leaf 
45 48 Boxes, Safety Deposit 








jurglar Alarms 
57 Burelar Alarms (Gas) 
64 Cabinets, Steel 
65 Cabinets, Storage 
68 Calculators, Time & Interest 
79 Certifiers, Check 
81 Chairs, Posture 
86 Check Endorsers 
4 —— 


107 Coin Changers 
108 Coin Counting Machines 



























































119 Desks 

143 Doors, Vault 

145 Duplicators 

= ee 

i171 Equipment, Vault 

1765 Files, Gone 

178 Files 

iss raat, =a Collapsibl 
es, ) e 

191 Fixtures Bandit Resistant 

































































235 Interest — & Interest 
Calculato: 








239 Lamps, ear 
= Lamps, eins Machine 

















265 Machines, 66ées 
= Machines, A 

ss 271 Machines, — 

291 Maps 

300 Novelties, Advertising 
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Bankers Secretary Service 
Is FREE 


We neither ask nor want 
anything in return 


HERE are no service charges nor activity 

| fees connected with Bankers Secretary 

service. Not that we do not care how 

often any bank uses this service. We do. We 

want every bank to use this service as often as 

anyone wants buying information on anything 
sold to banks. 

This is a wholehearted desire on our part to 
fill a place in the banking: field which we know 
no other person or organization is so well 
qualified to take. 


HOW YOU PROFIT 


You profit by receiving full, up-to-date infor- 
mation on any product. It eliminates guess 
work from purchasing. It brings you, the 
solution to any problem about which you may 
be in doubt. 


HOW WE PROFIT 


We profit from Bankers Secretary service in 
two ways. First, we are able to be of distinct 
service to our readers; the desire of every pub- 
lication. Second, the basic interests of banks is 
shown by their buying, so each inquiry is trans- 
lated by our editorial staff into editorial policies. 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 


It takes less than 60 seconds to scan the list 
at the left. Some item on it may remind you 
of something you need or something you would 
like to know. If the item itself is not mentioned 
in the list, name or describe it in the space 
below. Otherwise, just write in the number or 
numbers, sign it, and mail it. 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®9Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Please have sent to us buying information on......... 





Lendrum, Chairman of 
New York Bank Management 
Conference 


Announcement has been made that John 
J. Lendrum, assistant cashier of the Chase 
National Bank, has been made chairman of 
the Bank Management Conference, which 
is made up of a committee of represen- 
tatives of New York Clearing House 
Banks. 


Gilbert Yates, treasurer of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., is vice chairman, and 
Arthur Vogt, assistant secretary of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., was elected secre- 
tary. 

This is a group of representatives from 
the various New York banks which has 
been meeting at regular intervals since 
1917, and making studies of bank manage- 
ment problems and recommendations for 
changes in the technique of bank opera- 
tions. These recommendations are usually 
to promote economy, efficiency, and uni- 
formity of inter-bank relations. 


Constructive Customer Relations 


Edited by Members of Finan- 
cial Advertisers Assn. Pub- 
lished by American Bankers 
Assn., New York City. Ten 
copies or less $1 each, up to 25 
copies, 90¢ each, over 100 
copies, 50¢ each. 


The book opens with this statement 
made by John H. Puelicher, chairman of 
the Public Education Committee of the 
American Bankers Association: 


‘*The process of forming an intelligent 
public opinion of banking begins with the 
proper training of the bank’s staff in 
handling their patrons and customers.’’ 

The book is designed to make it easier 
for bank executives to train the banking 
staff. The first chapter discusses the sub- 
ject ‘‘Your Customers and Your Bank.’’ 
In this chapter, examples of misconceptions 
are stated and correct information is given. 

The book is designed as a text to be 
used by bankers and teachers in courses 
of systematic training of employees who 
come in contact with customers. One chap- 
ter tells how to handle trouble customers. 
Another chapter considers a bank as a 
source of news and tells how to successfully 
select news to be released to selected 
groups. For example, it tells how to give 
information to stockholders. It tells how 
to use news in creating favorable public 
opinion. It suggests a proper attitude for 
banks to assume toward newspapers. It 
explains how to approve and release bank 
news to the press. 


This book is already in use in a number 
of banks that have established training 
classes for employees. 


An hour in the plant of a borrower 
may be worth more to the bank than 
half a day spent by the loan officer 
at his desk. 


RAND MONALLY BANKERS MONTHLY DECEMBER 1933 





Originally Chartered, 1812 


"THe PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances ON Lives AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Trust Company 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


MARCH 31, 1933 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks............. $42,666,217.77 
U. S. Government Securities. 25,497 ,496.45 
Other Investment Securities. 34,073,302.64 
Call Loans Upon Collateral. 64,904,627.28 
Time Loans Upon Collateral 17,929,211.61 
Commercial Paper ........ 13,609,337.27 
Reserve Fund for the Protection of “Cash Bal- 

ances in Trust Accounts”................ 7,026,695.86 
Miscellaneous Assets 2,678,842.15 
Interest Accrued ....... 1,568,644.29 
Bank Buildings, Vaults andl Senses: a 4,016,083.21 
Customers’ Liability for Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances . Se 249,034.26 


$214,219,492.79 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 1,429,438.24 

Reserved for Contingencies....... re 10,000,000.00 

Reserved for Taxes, Building and iene. 1,163,640.82 

Reserved for Dividend April 1, 1933. ... 336,000.00 

Interest Payable Depositors....... 444,085.89 

Miscellaneous Liabilities ....... 159,080.11 

Letters of Credit Issued and ieinannenne Executed 249,034.26 
175,038,213.47 


$214,219,492.79 
TRUST FUNDS 
Personal $848,422,778.96 Corporate . _ $1,823,158,323.50 


Cc. S. W. Packarp JAMES CHESTON, 3RD 
President Treasurer 





Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, cruises and tours 
planned and booked to any part of 
the world by the American Express 
Travel Service. 


Stopping Lea 


in Business 


USINESS houses are now more 
diligent than ever before in 
forestalling losses. The margins be- 
tween gross and net profit do not 
permit even the smallest leak. One 
item of expense which is being 
more carefully watched is the cost 
of travel by executives and sales- 
men. Costs are pared and unfore- 
seen tripsare reduced toa minimum. 
All such travel requires ready 
funds to meet day by day expenses. 
If these funds are in the form of 
cash there is the serious risk of loss 
or theft. Such losses are more fre- 
quent than is generally realized. 
Cash in itself is a disturbing travel 
companion. The close relationship 


which exists between a business 
house and its bank makes it pos’ 
sible for the banker to materially aid 
in lessening these potential losses, 

In the same way that advice is 
given on credits, advice can also be) 
given on safeguarding the firm’s 
travel funds. If organizations are ¢ 
couraged to equip their officers and 
salesmen with American Express 
Travelers Cheques, a worth whi 
practice is started, which soon be: 
comes a routine rule of the firm) 
This practice results in an ever 
increasing profit to the bank. 

There are many firms which ha 
established this rule. It is a wise) 
precaution. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AND TRAVEL SERVICE 








